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spirit. Looking from the car window yesterday, on the road 
to old Plymouth, the passengers were amused and pleased 
with the outburst at a station of joyful boys and girls who 
were running about in anticipation of conveyance to the 
homes where they were to be guests for a week. That which 
the Young Men’s Christian Union in Boston is doing so 
well, hundreds of other societies are doing ; and all over the 
country the vacation season brings to many children enjoy- 
ment perhaps equal to that of the millionaire. 
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Tue career of Minister Wu in this country is an object- 
lesson of the greatest value, showing what we may expect of 
China when even such civilization as we have to offer shall 
have lifted the educational methods of that ancient empire 
to a higher level. No doubt, if we could see all that goes 
on behind his smiling face, we should find many sentiments 
and ways of thinking that would startle us. No doubt there 
are what we call heathen instincts and traditions under the 
culture which he has gained in Europe and America. But 
with all that it is evident that a few generations of educa- 
tion, such as he has received, would put his descendants on 
a level with the best-bred products of our Western culture. 
He goes back as a missionary to his people, to what must 
be for himself and his family, to some extent, an unhappy 
lot. He goes to introduce new modes of thought and new 
conceptions of the law, which he knows beyond a doubt is 
needed for the progress of his country. But he goes to live 
among those to whom these ideas are foreign, who are 
not half convinced of their value, who will sometimes assist 
and sometimes oppose the reforms he must introduce. But 
there is a growing party of young Chinese who are begin- 
ning to make their influence felt. In time the master- 
minds of China— and there are thousands of them — will 
get the right point of view, and will help mightily to re- 
dress the balance of civilization. 


Ca 


We have always found it difficult to predict, concerning 
any new mode of educating boys and girls, that it would or 
would not be a failure. We have never been able to say of 
any plan for the political emancipation of women that it 
would or would not bring a train of good or evil conse- 
quences. We have believed, and find daily justification for 
the belief, that the only way to discover what is good for 
man and woman in education, in domestic life, and in politi- 
cal action and privilege, is to discuss with perfect freedom 
all plans that the ingenious can devise, and then depend 
upon the will of the majority for their execution. What all 
women or the majority of all women want in the way of 
political privilege they will have. Whatever all women or 
the majority of women want the majority of men will agree 
to give them. 
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-In the matter of suffrage for women or coeducation for 
boys and girls, nothing but experiment freely made and 
judged upon by the results can give us the verdict by which 
the people will abide. Gov. Long made a wise remark at 
the Unitarian Festival, in Boston, when he said, “I some- 
times tell our women suffrage friends that, if they would not 
go to the legislature for ten years, if they would drop the 
subject entirely and let it lie fallow, and ten years from now 
start it as a new thing, it would strike everybody as so sim- 
ply plain and right that any person, whether man or woman, 
who bore a part of the burdens of the government, should 
have a voice in it, they would carry their case without an 
argument.” As a believer in this movement, he held that, 
taken out of the field of controversy, it would justify itself to 
the minds of the people. Whether so or not, that which the 
people believe in they will enforce, and that which they do 
not believe in cannot be forced upon them. 
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The Argument from Nature. 


This is the season when, in the north temperate zone, 
Nature makes her most persuasive appeal to the sympathetic 
nature of man. He who is alive and awake is played upon 
through all his senses, and in ways that he does net compre- 
hend, by something without himself which suggests order, 
beauty, sublimity, and which gives pleasure through form 
and color and motion. ‘The expanse of the sea, the white- 
capped waves, the blending of sea and sky or their contrast 
in infinite shades of color, the mountains bare in their un- 
told majesty or clad with verdure, the night, the heavens, 
and the wonders of the rising and setting sun excite in all 
healthy minds emotions which suggest that all the world 
and all the worlds around us are parts of some great, har- 
monious plan, and that not only do we take delight in the 
wonders which crowd upon us, but that also all these things 
are known and accounted for by an intelligence which in- 
cludes us and all our ways. ie 

We can do no better service to any doubtful reader than 
to give him confidence that the sentiments from which his 
emotions arise are parts of the universal order. The color 
of the sky, the scent of flowers, the joy of the birds, in- 
sects, and animals, sound and colors, warmth and coolness, 
the savor of fruits and the breath of pine-trees, excite in 
him a belief in some agency, power, or being which is aware 
both of the sense of beauty in man and of that which satis- 
fies it. Man longs to know more about the presence which 
he seems to discern and longs to believe in, the presence of 
something akin to himself which knows more than he does 
about the secrets of order and beauty and the happiness of 
life. : 

The denial of any plan or purpose or presence or intelli- 
gence, such as man instinctively longs for and believes in, 
leads to a dreariness so unspeakable and conclusions so un- 
thinkable that mankind never has accepted and, we may 
safely say, never will accept the view of life which is based 
upon that denial. The ancient argument was:“ He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see?”’ In spite of all denials of scientific men 
and philosophers, that question will be accounted a reason- 
able one throughout all the ages. Concerning modes of 
creation or of evolution, men will learn new things with every 
passing day. But, as fast as the testimony accumulates 
which leads to the denial of any soul in the universe (except- 
ing what we call the soul of man upon this earth), just so fast, 
and faster, do the impressions made upon the sensitive nat- 
ure of man tend to convince him that there is sound and 
beauty and life and motion outside of himself that is know 
also by intelligence that is not his own. : 

If we are to say that there is no consciousness without a 
brain, then it follows that there is nothing outside of our- 
selves which any one knows, because there is no one to know 
it. If we were not here, the universe would be without sound, 
without form, without color, without motion. If without 
human eyes and ears and nerves the beauty of the world 
could not be known, then they would not exist. Art and 
music, literature, and all the sentiments which create them 
would disappear if it were not for the unquenched fountain 
of life springing up in the souls of men in response to the 
touch of nature. Man would consider himself an idiot to 
take delight in the things which now most please him if he 
could believe that his holiest and most exultant moods came 
out of vain delusions. All the world is falling away from 
the idea of an external revelation, given once for all to attest 
the being and mercy of God and the continuance of human 
consciousness after death. Most earnestly are men and 
women in all the churches longing to trust their most refined 
instincts, their dearest sentiments and the emotions which 
lift them most completely out of the range of a merely animal — 
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life. They who have a word to speak, fresh from the heart of 


nature, let them speak now; for never was their message more 
needed, and never was the world more ready to receive it. 


Our Social Drift. 


One of the happiest results from a change of power from 
steam to electricity is the turning of the tide of the popula- 
tion from the city to the country. This movement was 
perceptible to careful observers ten years ago. It is now be- 
coming a passion. It shows that the old instinct for indi- 
viduality in home-making has not been eradicated from our 
Anglo-Saxon temperament. May it never be! We owe the 
decided reversal of the drift into cities, to the application of 
the telephone and the trolley to country homes. It is not 
more than ten years since the Bell Company declined to ex- 
tend its system to farm communities. It would have been 
impossible without a decided scaling down of prices. But 
recently independent companies have grown up with great 
rapidity; and farm homes, remote from town life, can secure 
all the advantages of the telephone at a cost of about twelve 
dollars annually. The trolley has reached out among the 
country population, where the steam roads never could have 
gone; and it is evident that its work is barely begun. At 
the present rate of development, that will be a very isolated 
farmer who will not have the trolley near his door within 
twenty years. It is expected also that it will establish power 
plants everywhere, which can be used for running farm 
machinery as well as lighting and heating buildings. A 
conservative writer says: ‘‘ We are entering a new age, — the 
trolley age. These electrically propelled cars will pick up 
power that has heretofore gone to waste, and will use it for 
the equalization of the advantages of the commuuity. The 
farmer’s crops will soon be taken directly from his door on 
trucks built to the rails, and so carried directly to the mar- 
ket.” 

How far will this revolution carry us? In bringing the 
city population outward, it brings with it culture, refinement, 
and wealth. As we have seen, the tendencies will be to 
equalize conditions. It will destroy farm isolation, and 
make a home in the country as comfortable as it is otherwise 
desirable. Tending to wipe out the distinction between the 
city and the country, it will create a suburbanism which will 
extend over practically the whole country. The farmer’s 
wife will be in communication with the world’s centres, as 


_ the farmer will be in communication with his markets. 


One special tendency, or drift, of great importance is the 
reconstruction of the town as the unit of social life. For 
several years the private schools and district schools have 
been giving way to the construction of graded town schools. 
These town schools are growing in importance. They are 
becoming what may be called the town centres. In many 
cases the buildings are being opened for all sorts of public 
movements. Town vehicles carry children, who live remotely, 
to the school during the day; and the same conveyance car- 
ries the parents to lectures, art schools, and exhibitions at 
night. Here is an idea capable of unlimited development, 
and it is slowly opening to the apprehension of the people. 
With all the rest there is an apparent tendency to centre 
the religious influences of the town at the school-house. A 
new movement seems to be to so build our school-houses 
that they shall serve for religious as well as secular instruc- 
tion. This greatly elevates the position of a public school- 
teacher, and increases his responsibility. At the same time 
it is apparent that the elevation of the school and the school- 
houses depresses the influence of the.saloon and the tavern. 
The pastor or minister who finds his work closely associated 
with school life will see the way to a more systematic relig- 
ious culture. Possibly here is the solution of the problem 
how to infuse American education with ethical principles. 
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The effect of suburbanizing our population will go much 
farther than the bringing of wealth and culture into the 
country. It will do more than displace a large amount of 
conventionalism with simplicity and naturalism. It will 
obliterate in great degree a growing distaste for manual 
labor, especially with the plough and the hoe, It will exalt 
agriculture, and bring it to the front of the industries. The 
passing out of steam and the introduction of electricity will 
tend steadily to put an end to the roar and noise and the 
nervous excitement which has accompanied civilization for 
the last seventy-five years. Prof. Orton, who foresaw the 
present drift, said, in a remarkable monograph, that we were 
on the road to a more quiet age. He predicted that, while 
we should live under our own vines and apple-trees, we 
should plant forests, and make our fires more largely of 
wood. The coal seams will not last beyond one hundred 
years, unless we can get at those three thousand miles inland 
in China, We must look to new ferces or react to old ones. 
However this may be, it is clear that the dissolution of the 
city and the suburbanizing of the country will tend to a 
spirit of moderation. It will in that degree restore the 
nerve equilibrium of the American people. Peace and quiet 
will be valued more than the rush of the nineteenth century. 
Our style of living will be as much toned down as the preju- 
dice against work will be removed. The movement which 
we chronicle is vital, universal, and revolutionary. 


The Value of the Critic. 


The critic is a much-hated individual both in public and 
private life. He is supposed to have a growl or a grimace 
for all that does not tally with his private prejudices and 
prepossessions ; and, although he purports to reason from 
general principles and established canons of taste, his view 
is inevitably governed by personality and temperament and 
the standpoint of one. 

It is difficult for him to be sweet and genial and generous; 
for his business is to pick holes in everybody’s coat, to 
explode private conceit and self-satisfaction, and to point 
the way things ought to be done, though probably he is with- 
out experience in the practical way of doing anything but 
find fault. No public man or measure comes forward that 
a crop of critics does not spring up, like Canada thistles 
in a fallow field. They may seem to be superfluous, but 
thistles even furnish provender for a useful class of animals. 
We do not know just what Paul’s thorn in the flesh may 
have been, but we may conjecture an especially acrid critic 
of the school of Peter. The domestic and social critic offers 
a rich field of observation, but the type is too common to 
need special comment. Like mosquitoes, fleas, and some 
other creatures, they were probably made that mankind 
might not settle into the lethargy of self-satisfaction from 
lack of spur. 

But the narrow view of the critical faculty that makes so 
much bad blood and breeds so much hatred is not the right 
view. We must rise to higher ground and take a broader 
survey of the whole field, and then the critic will gradually 
emerge from the mists of prejudice as a mighty force for 
good. Human nature so readily settles into ruts, so tends 
to carelessness and inertia, that it is only by the constant 
application of the goad that it is kept up to the mark. Our 
public men would soon be entirely unconscious of the mon- 
sters they are if they did not open the morning papers each 
day at breakfast time. The seeing themselves as others see 
them, though painful and humiliating, is presumably benefi- 
cent. It is a terrible penalty to pay for conspicuity; for the 
critic, however obscure he may be, knows he holds the honor 
and fair fame of that shining reputation in his hand. But, 
though his opportunities for evil are great, it must be con- 
fessed that his work mainly tends to progress and reform. 
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So intense is the critical spirit we are hardly allowed any 
unalloyed admiration. The little pieties and reverences of 
our childhood for the good and great we generally come to 
blush for in later years, so simple and verdant do they 
appear in the critic’s eye; and through the critic’s eye we 
too often come to see those we once worshipped. It is the 
same all through life. Sooner or later when we have fixed 
upon an object worthy of our love and respect, some ideal 
worshipped afar off, the acute, ferret-minded critic goes to 
work to prove that we are the victims of crass ignorance and 
deplorable illusion. Even those of our heroes and heroines, 
hundreds of years in their graves, we have allowed ourselves 
- to enshrine in the affections, are dragged forth to a late 
exhibition of their unseemly parts. We cannot turn our 
eyes, if we would, from these ghastly displays of unworthiness 
held up by the grubbers in old libraries and archives who 
blacken the reputation of our favorites for what they call 
truth’s sake. Sometimes we feel sadly there is no one left to 
love in the past with the simple innocent affection and trust 
we would fain give to great examples of worth and wisdom. 
It is the critic’s part to show that the greatness is only a 
cothurnus, an old classic mask, lifted up to make the actor 
seem great, while behind it lurks a little man with all the 
vanities and weaknesses of his race. 

We would be happy to get away from the diseased curiosity 
that loves to desecrate the little sacred temple we revisit with 
pure and humble hearts to commune with the spirits that 
have enriched our lives by precept and example. Every now 
and then our innocent hero-worship receives a smart knock 
over the head. Some one has a particularly malignant story 
to tell of our favorite genius. It may be true; but, oh the 
pain of readjusting our ideas! Oh for a conspiracy of 
silence to enable us to preserve some shreds of kindness for 
those who have ministered to the higher life, and yet, as 
men and women, have been tempted as we are, have stumbled 
and fallen perhaps just as we do. The propensity to think 
no evil of those who show us only the soul side of them- 
selves in their noblest moments is beautiful, but it awakens 
a certain pity. It is the failing of good, unworldly women 
who are whole-hearted and tender. Alas, how many wounds 
their loves are fated to receive before they open their eyes to 
reality ! 

But this painful office of critic must not be underrated, 
for the health of society depends on it in a large degree. It 
is the blood-letting that reduces the plethora of the body 
politic. It is the expression of a divine discontent, the in- 
stinct for betterment, for readjustment, for fresh currents set 
in motion to renovate old stagnant, festering places. No- 
where has it played a more important part than in religion. 
All great religious movements of change and renewal have 
sprung from discerning the false, the meretricious, the 
hypocritical aspects of life and doctrine. The critic’s 
probe, whether of ridicule or of scorn or of calm convic- 


tion, has gone into the ulcer, and the life of the Church has ° 


been saved. Critical eras have been alert, live eras, eager 
for truth, thirsting for justice, crying out for social and po- 
litical righteousness. The Reformation sprang out of just 
such an era; and the great liberal movement of our day, 
that without violent upheaval has remoulded all the churches, 
has been due to the same influence. It has penetrated the 
minds of the most stubbornly rooted sects; for it is impossi- 
ble to evade the critic’s work, which is pervasive and tends 
to the rending asunder of bone and marrow. All of life is 
pervaded by this subtle mode of disintegration and re- 
building. It is God’s way of providing salt for society, lets 
the world grow stale and men perish from moral scurvy. 
Great danger lurks in the critic’s office, and the power. of 
the lie is too often evoked for the destruction of fair fame 
and name. But the office itself is indispensable. It be- 
longs to the class of influences that weigh, test, and meas- 
ure human affairs, that watch, Argus-eyed, human actions, 
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with all their practical and moral bearings; and those who 
exercise these functions, though they believe they are self-ap- 
pointed, are the police of God. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


I have often wanted to print somewhere hints to parish 
committees in search of ministers. The other day I came 
across, in an old number of the A/onthly Journal of the Asso- 
ciation, certain comments which seem to be curiously familiar, 
though the article in question was written more than thirty 
years ago. 

‘© We do not know,” wrote the author of this article, “from 
what source Dickens obtained the title of his novel ‘Great 
Expectations’; but we are not without suspicion that it was 
suggested by the conduct of some religious society in his 
neighborhood, which was revelling in visions of the superb 
possibilities of filling its pulpit just made vacant. Before’ 
laymen, addicted to prosperity in their ordinary undertakings, 
have been taught modesty by disappointment in some of 
their ecclesiastical enterprises, they are very apt to say with 
Glendower that they ‘can call spirits from the vasty deep,’ 
forgetting that Hotspur retorted, ‘ But will they come when 
you do call them?’ 

“Tf parish committees only had the right kind of conscious- 
ness, as their ambitious and exacting eyes first scan the long 
list of ministers, both settled and unsettled, with the fresh 
hopes that marked the beginnings of a search for candidates, 
they would not fail to remind themselves of joyous rustics 
with their bewildering bill of fare, headed by the charming 
injunction, ‘Call for what you want.’ ... But, in view of 
the sliding scale of ambition with which parishes ultimately 
become quite familiar, let us revive Reynard’s thrust at the 
acid fruits of the vine by showing the folly of desiring to il- 
luminate our meeting-houses with the greatest lights of the 
theological firmament. { 

“Tn the first place, we might be so cursed with success as 
to learn that some of the radiance is not genuine, and the 
rest is of a quality far inferior to that apparently presented 
to distant and occasional observers. It is a very different 
thing to have a meteor tamed into periodical shining through 
a church lantern from what it was to see the same luminous 
body on a single course through the sky. Washington Iry- 
ing declined to be introduced to Miss O’Neil, being ‘ unwill- 
ing to take the risk of a possible disenchantment.’ Besides, 
earthly lights, when considerably elevated, are often mis- 
taken for heavenly ones, as the Pharos of old was frequently 
thought to be the moon by Mediterranean sailors. And let 
us not forget that the most exalted human powers cannot 
perform the supernatural work that we expect to have done 
at once. The people of Sicily believed that, if Napoleon 
triumphed, he would cause Monte Pellegrino to be thrown 
into the sea. So many a parish imagines that it only re- 
quires the presence of a gifted man to bring about the 
almost instantaneous conversion of a ‘ whole city given to 
idolatry ’ of long-established creeds and rituals. This may 
be done once in a millennium or two, but not oftener... . 
Dismissing the problems whether a desirable clergyman 
should be tall or short, married or single, gowned or un- 
gowned, we reserve enough material to furnish all covetable 
controversy when we leave-unsettled his tendency to extreme 
solemnity or ultra-cheerfulness. Leonidas said of Tyrteus 
that he was ‘an adept in tickling the souls of youth’; and 
this describes very well the kind of minister that some per- 


sons desire, without much regard for his weight of character _ 


or his earnestness of purpose. Others prefer a man like 


Henry Martyn, who reproached himself in his journal for — 
having sat so silent as to say nothing to the coachman about 


his soul in the few miles’ drive between Martyn’s parting — 
with his betrothed and leaving his country forever! But 
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*his is altogether too lugubrious for health, mind, or soul. 
We have heard that a noted physician’s. manner in a sick- 
room was so grave and sombre as to be thought more de- 
pressing and injurious to his patients than his advice or 
medicine were serviceable. As much at least might be said 
of dyspeptic theologians. Commend us rather to the brave 
one who, although. always feeble, ‘did not agree with those 
divines who consider the whole of wena nothing more 
than the art of dying.’ ” 

The other day we met with this passage in an interesting 
book: “At Sparta a spirit of calculating economy entered 
into the very worship of the gods.”” We closed the volume, 
and went to wondering if any historian will ever dare to say 
a similar thing of Massachusetts. It would not be the 
greatest falsehood on record. Churches with funds are 
usually the most laggard in all missionary operations, and 
sometimes they find it hard to raise the supplementary pit- 
tance that is needed. Going without a settled minister be- 
Cause it is cheaper to hire workmen of God ‘by the day ”’ 
is becoming a familiar frugality on the part of those who 
have charge of the pecuniary interests of Zion. If it is a 
fact that there is a society which has just fund enough to 
support a clergyman, and when the church roof leaks, or any 
other repairs need to be made, the incumbent is unsettled, 
and the saving from “supplies” is made to defray the un- 
usual expenses, then we hope that it will be the fate of that 
people to install for their next pastor the not more than 
equally mythical gentleman who, having been engaged to 
preach without contracting for a communion service, added 
to his bill, “‘ Administering the Lord’s Supper, $2.50.” 
This would make a modern instance of the old saw, ‘The 
people were made for the pastor, and the pastor was made 
for the people.” SamMueL A. ELior. 


Current Copics. 


One of the results of the charges which were recently 
made to the effect that American officers in the Philippines 
had been guilty of cruel treatment of the natives has been 
the compulsory retirement of Brig..Gen. Jacob H. Smith, 
the commander who is said to have issued oral orders to a 
subordinate officer to “kill and burn” and “ make a wilder- 
ness” of the island of Samar. In an order by the Presi- 
dent under date of July 14 the Chief Executive retired 
Gen. Smith from the army, and censured him with some 
severity for the intemperate language which he is reported 
to have used in giving orders for the campaign in Samar. 
It will be remembered that, when Major L..W. T. Waller of 
the Marine Corps was tried by court-martial in Manila, 
upon the charge that his command had killed certain 
Filipinos who were not actual combatants, Major Waller, 
who was then serving under the orders of Gen. Smith, tes- 
tified that his superior officer had given him the following 
oral instructions: ‘I want no prisoners. I wish you to kill 
and burn. The more you kill and burn, the better you will 
please me.” 
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As an outward indication of the fact that the state of war 
in the Philippine Islands has been terminated, and that the 
civil power is now the predominant administrative force in 
the archipelago, the war department has announced the recall 
of Gen. A. R. Chaffee from Manila, and has assigned him 
to the command of the Department of the East. Gen, 
Chaffee’s recall is due to the circumstance that the military 
branch of the administration in the Philippines has becomie 
secondary to the civil arm under the provisions of the 
new Civil Government Act; and, inasmuch as Gen. Chaffee 
has been virtually equal in authority with Gov. Taft in the 
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archipelago, the Executive did not desire to relegate him to 
a subordinate position in the new order of things. The 
function of the remnant of the army in the Philippines here- 
after will be that of a police power in effect, if not in name. 
It is felt by the War Department that the duties now de- 
volving upon the army in the Philippines do not require the 
prestige of an officer of Gen. Chaffee’s professional stand- 
ing. 
a 

Now that action has been taken by the Congress of the 
United States vesting the Executive with the power to take 
definite steps for the construction of an isthmian canal, the 
administration is showing every intention to carry forward 
the work with energy and despatch. While the office of 
the Attorney-general is investigating the validity of the 
offer which has been made by the French Panama Canal 
Company of its franchises and properties of the Panama 
route, the selection of the proper person to superintend the 
great national work has become a present problem. It is 
reported from Washington that the administration intends 
to intrust the task to Gen. Leonard Wood, who developed 
striking administrative capacity during his tenure of office 
as governor-general of Cuba. It is well known that the 
President entertains the highest regard for General Wood, 
both in his professional and personal relations. There 
appears to be something like a general consensus of opinion 
that the former governor-general of Cuba would bring to his 
prospective task all the personal energy and professional 
zeal that he displayed in his remarkable career as administra- 
tor of Cuba. 
& 


A STRIKING figure in American public life will be lost 
with the withdrawal of Wu-Ting-Fang as Chinese minister 
to the United States. The recall of Mr. Wu by his govern- 
ment was announced last week. Liang-Chen-Tung, who 
was secretary to the Chinese embassy to the coronation of 
King Edward VII., will be the new representative of the 
Chinese empire at Washington. The new appointee is a 
graduate of Yale University, and is reported to be a pro- 
gressive, conscientious official. During his official life in 
Washington, Wu-Ting-Fang has been one of the most in- 
teresting and conspicuous personages in the American capi- 
tal. It is not known exactly how great was the service to 
civilization that he performed during the disturbances in 
China and the subsequent military campaign in that country 
by the allied powers. It is a certainty, however, that, owing 
to his extraordinary tact and his exceptionally good personal 
standing with the State Department, Mr. Wu contributed 
much both to the cause of his own country and to the safe- 
guarding of foreign interests in the Chinese empire. 


& 


Harpiy had the Right Honorable A. J. Balfour suc- 
ceeded to the dignities and the power of his uncle, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, as premier of England, when the par- 
tial reorganization of the British cabinet began. Last 
week Sir Michael Hicks-Beach resigned his portfolio as 
chancellor of the exchequer. Sir Michael was one of the 
most prominent individual figures in the British adminis- 
tration, and was regarded as an opponent of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s new policy of protection. The retirement of Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach from the cabinet 
probably will give Mr. Chamberlain a better opportunity to 
develop his commercial and colonial theories. It is be- 
lieved in London that Mr. Chamberlain is anxious to resign 
his position as secretary for the colonies, and to take the 
place that has been made vacant by the retiring chancellor 
of the exchequer. The Cobden Club fears that, when Mr. 
Chamberlain attains the new position in the cabinet, some 
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radical steps will be taken in the direction of an imperial 
system of tariff for protection. 


& 


ActTING under the provisions of the Law of Associations 
which was passed recently by the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the new French premier, M. Combes, has shown a pur- 
pose to suppress the work of unauthorized religious orders 
in the French republic. The orders complain bitterly against 
the rigors of the new administration, which last week en- 
forced an order closing 1,500 educational institutions that 
had been conducted by different religious orders in various 
parts of the republic. The enforcement of the Law of As- 
sociations is having the effect of reviving the agitation which 
attended the original discussion of the projected legislation 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The new government, how- 
ever, is proceeding with the enforcement of the law under 
the conviction that public opinion in the Chamber and 
throughout France will sustain it in its activities. 


& 


Lonpon is informed of a new movement, under the au- 
spices of the Czar of Russia, which bids fair to interest 
American commercial enterprise, at least academically. The 
Russian minister of finance, M. Witte, is circulating a note 
among the powers that signed the Brussels Sugar Conven- 
tion, inviting these powers to a common consideration of 
the dangers that threaten international commerce from the 
processes adopted by trusts or cartels. The Continental 
press, which insists upon regarding the United States as the 
home of the new peril to European industry and commerce, 
is free in its interpretation of the czar’s latest move as 
a menace to American financial interests. In fact, some 
European editors go so far in their surmise of anti-Ameri- 
can purposes in St. Petersburg as to argue that the confer- 
ence, if it ever takes place, will be in the nature of the 
negotiation of a Pan-European campaign against American 
industry. 


Brevities. 


Firsthand knowledge of anything worth knowing is rare. 


Woe unto the man who makes religion unattractive and 
virtue disagreeable! 


There is no danger of establishing an earthly immortality. 
But, if it were possible, what a queer place this world would 
be about five hundred years hence ! 


He who gives away money or goods may impoverish him- 
self. But he who gives away wisdom, justice, friendship, 
good will, grows rich through his giving. 


Dr. Hedge said that the Holy Spirit could teach the 
truth quite as well through fiction as through fact, and in 
the case of the Hebrew people was much more likely to 
teach in that way. 


A sea-serpent, such as was recently described by one eye- 
witness as able by his splashing to overturn dories a quar- 
ter of a mile away, must have been vast in bulk beyond the 
imagination of Miinchhausen. 


With the increase of amusements, play is going out of 
fashion for boys and girls, Once there was, with the sea- 
sons, a succession of games of which even the memory is 
now passing. What boy now can make tops, slings, bows 
and arrows, and hand-sleds ? 


What a fine experiment for a multi-millionaire to take a 
hundred boys of good promise out from the meanest homes 
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and give them every good influence, say, for twenty years, 
to see what the best education would do for the human stuff 
out of which commonly we make Hooligans! 


All legislation is the result of what in physics is called the 
composition of forces. No measure for the public good can 
be carried through any legislature in a straight line. For 
this nobody is to blame except the human nature of which 
every one of us represents a fragment only. 


No human being could bear to know all the sin and sor- 
row of the world around him. Nature blunts the sym- 
pathies, therefore, else the tender-hearted would die of pain. 
From that which he cannot help, one has a right to protect 
himself. But woe to them who make this an excuse for 
selfish seclusion | 


The office of the priest, one of the most important in the 
administration of religion, has been allowed to fall into dis- 
repute. Among Protestants the word is commonly used to 
denote a performer who without inspiration attends to the 
ceremonies of the church. In truth, the personage whom 
we now call the prophet was commonly the priest of the 
olden time, the man who mediated between the actual and 
the ideal, between the consciences of men and the moral 
law, between the sinner and the personage whom he re- 
garded as his righteous judge. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


A Recommendation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I wish you would allow me to call the special attention of 
our younger preachers to the sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, published in the Aegister of July 17. Mr. Brown 
sees very clearly the weakest spot in our prevalent religious 
philosophy,— namely, its abject submission to the mechanical 
theories of the universe,— and finds the best antidote for that 
weakness in the conception of religion as the voluntary com- 
munion between two free personalities, God and the human 
soul. I sincerely hope that the Publication Committee of 
the American Unitarian Association may put this sermon 
into the form of a tract. JoHN SNYDER. 


WELLESLEY HILLs, MAss. 


Plutarch and Modern Theologians. 


Plutarch, who was one of the most enlightened reporters 
of the thought of his time, was himself a good representative 
of the enlightened man of the world whose opinions repre- 
sented that which everybody in his time was supposed to 
know. By many references he shows that there were two 
thousand years ago mathematicians and other philosophers 
who had advanced new views of the phenomena of the vis- 
ible universe. It is very interesting to read his discussions 
of scientific matters, because we see the birth of modern sci- 
ence, we see how such theories as the attraction of gravita- 
tion, the movement of the earth on its axis and in its an- 
nual revolution, the ether which fills all space, and the idea 
that the moon is a body like our earth, impressed mathema- 
ticians who were getting a glimpse of the explanation which 
came later to Descartes, Sir Isaac Newton, Darwin, and 
Spencer. 

‘In a symposium on “ The Face appearing within the Orb 
of the Moon” many of these questions are discussed; and 
Plutarch makes some of his speakers in the symposium 
show the consequences of the new ideas, and opposes expla-_ 
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nations of celestial appearances which are now accepted and 
taught in our public schools. Lucius, one of the speakers, 
says, concerning the idea that the moon is like our earth, 
that ‘“‘Cleanthes thought that the Greeks ought to have 
called Aristarchus, the Samian, into question, and con- 
demned him of blasphemy against the gods as shaking the 
very foundations of the world, because this man, endeavor- 
ing to save the appearances, supposed that the heavens re- 
mained immovable, and that the earth moved through an 
oblique circle, at the same time turning about its own axis, 
As for us, therefore, we say nothing that we take from them. 
But how do they, my good friend, who suppose the moon 
to be earth, turn the world upside down more than you, who 
say that the earth remains here hanging in the air, being 
much greater than the moon, as the mathematicians meas- 
ure their magnitude by the accidents of eclipses and by the 
passages of the moon through the shadow of the earth, gath- 
ering thence how great a space it takes up? For the shadow 
of the earth is less than itself, by reason it is cast by a 
greater light. And that the end of this shadow upwards is 
slender and pointed, they say that Homer himself was not 
ignorant, but plainly expressed it when he called the night 
oy (that is, acz/e) from the 'sharp-pointedness of the earth’s 
shadow. And yet the moon in her eclipses, being caught 
within this point of the shadow, can scarce get out of it by 
going forward thrice her own bigness in length. Consider, 
then, how many times the earth must needs be greater than 
the moon, if it casts a shadow, the narrowest point of which 
is thrice as broad as the moon, But you are, perhaps, afraid 
lest the moon should fall, if it were acknowledged to be 
"peti 5 ex. 

“ And yet the moon has, for an help to preserve her from 
falling, her motion and the impetuosity of her revolution; as 
stones, pebbles, and other weights, put into slings, are kept 
from dropping out, whilst they are swung round, by the 
swiftness of their motion. For everybody is carried accord- 
ing to its natural motion, unless it be diverted by some other 
intervening cause. Wherefore, the moon does not move 
according to the motion of her weight, her inclination being 
stopped and hindered by the violence of a circular revolu- 
tion.” 

But not only were the motions of the earth and moon hinted 
at, but also the doctrine of the attraction of gravitation was 
suggested. To this a reply is made; and, with a curiously 
exact account of the consequences that would follow the 
acceptance of a central attraction, Plutarch points out the 
absurdity of these conclusions in a manner almost identical 
with that of theologians who are to-day arguing against well- 
established facts explained by the doctrine of evolution. 
He says: “ But we are not to give ear to those philosophers 
who would overthrow paradoxes by assertions no less strange 
and paradoxical, and, for the oppugning strange and extrav- 
agant opinions, devise others yet more wonderful and ab- 
surd; as these men do, who broach and introduce this doc- 
trine of a motion tending toward the middle, in which what 
sort of absurdity is there not to be found? Does it not 
thence follow that the earth is spherical, though we never- 
theless see it to have so many lofty hills, so many deep val- 
leys, and so great a number of inequalities? Does it not 
follow that there are antipodes dwelling opposite to one an- 
other, sticking on every side to the earth, with their heads 
downwards and their heels upwards, as if they were wood- 
worms or lizards? That we ourselves go not on the earth 
straight upright, but obliquely and bending aside like drunken 
men? That, if bars and weights of a thousand talents 
apiece should be let fall into the hollow of the earth, they 
would, when they were come to the centre, stop and rest 
there, though nothing came against them or sustained them ; 
and that, if peradventure they should by force pass the mid- 
dle, they would of themselves return and rebound back 
thither again? That, if one should saw off the two trunks 
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or ends of a beam on either side of the earth, they would 
not be always carried downwards, but, falling both from 
without into the earth, they would equally meet, and hide 
themselves together in the middle? That, if a violent stream 
of water should run downwards into the ground, it would, 
when it came to the centre of the earth, which they hold to 
be an incorporeal point, there gather together, and turn 
round like a whirlpool, with a perpetual and endless suspen- 
sion? Some of which positions are so absurd that none 
can so much as force his imagination, though falsely, to con- 
ceive them possible.” 

Again, the science which was pressing itself upon the at- 
tention of the ancient world is criticised after this manner : 
“But you mathematicians, friend Apollonides, say that the 
sun is distant from our upper sphere infinite thousands of 
miles, and after him the day-star or Venus, Mercury, and 
other planets, which, being situated under the fixed stars 
and separated from one another by great intervals, make 
their revolutions. And in the mean time you think that the 
world affords not to heavy and terrestrial bodies any great 
and large place or distance one from another. You plainly 
see it would ‘be ridiculous if we should deny the moon to be 
earth because it is not seated in the lowest region of the 
world, and yet affirm it to be a star, though so many thou- 
sands of miles remote from the upper firmament, as if it 
were plunged into some deep gulf.... 

* But, leaving the stars, as ‘well erring as fixed, see what 
Aristarchus proves and demonstrates in his treatise of mag- 
nitudes and distances: that the distance of the sun is above 
eighteen times, and under twenty times greater than that of 
the moon from us. And yet they who place the moon low- 
est say that her distance from us contains six and fifty of 
the earth’s semi-diameters ; that is, that she is six and fifty 
times as far from us as we are from the centre of the earth, 
which is forty thousand stadia, according to those that 
make the computation moderately. Therefore, the sun is 
above forty millions and three hundred thousand stadia dis- 
tant from the moon; so far is she from the sun by reason 
of her gravity, and so near does she approach to the earth.” 


Russia’s Latest World-move. 


BY R. L, B. 


Russia took the initiative in the establishment of The 
Hague International Court of Arbitration. Russia has once 
more taken the initiative in what may grow to be a world- 
movement of larger: importance than that famous court, 
The statement is thus put in the current telegraphic news of 
the day: ‘This move is no less than a proposal by the im- 
perial government for an international conference to deal 
with trusts.” The proposition comes from M. DeWitte, the 
Russian minister of finance, and is made by him through 
the Russian minister in England to the British government. 

Now this very point of international regulation of trusts 
has an interest on this side of the water; for at the hear- 
ing last March before the committee of the Massachusetts 
legislature on federal relations, upon the petition in behalf 
of a world-legislature, this very point was urged as the most 
likely one upon which the establishment of a world-legisla- 
ture would hinge. The same subject was the central idea 
in one of the addresses a few days ago at the Greenacre con- 
ferences, and the probability was there presented that the 
organization of mankind into one body politic by means of 
the establishment of a world-legislature would occur as a 
business necessity by way of regulating the great industrial 
organizations which lay all mankind tributary to themselves 
rather than in the way of philanthropy or the direct efforts 
of statesmanship. 
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Now from a wholly unexpected quarter, and far sooner 
than could have been supposed possible, comes this practical 
proposal to hold a world-conference for the attainment of the 
very purpose which was regarded as the prime necessity for 
the organization of the world into one body politic. The 
Russian proposal does not go further than action upon the 
one matter of trusts. Perhaps it may be wise to proceed 
slowly ; but no one who favors that programme should forget 
that the field is immensely broader than that, and that, with- 
out doubt, if there is such a thing in the world as human 
progress, the world-legislature is sure to become an accom- 
plished fact some time. The address which was given at 
Greenacre mentioned some of the subjects upon which 
world-legislation can already be had for the benefit of all 
the participating nations, and it outlined a course of pro- 
cedure whereby the nations might reach the agreement 
necessary to begin world-legislation. These points included 
postal regulations, arbitration, customs regulations, world- 
patents, trademarks and copyrights, world-coinage, weights 
and measures, sanitary regulations for great ports and lines 
of travel, the collection of world-statistics, explorations of 
geography and antiquities, industrial investigations, and the 
regulation of world-monopolies. 

The petition which was addressed to the Massachusetts 
legislature was referred to the next legislature, but with a 
statement on the floor of the Senate and House by the 
chairman of the committee for that branch respectively that 
the action was taken solely because it was felt that the sub- 
ject needed further popular discussion. Regarding the 
merits of the case the committee were agreed that a demon- 
stration had been made by the petitioners, and that the 
world-legislature would surely come some time in the future. 
The same petition, with the necessary change of language, 
was sent to Senator Hoar, and by him presented to the 
Senate, where it was referred to the Judiciary Committee. It 
is expected that the movement will be introduced at the 
next session of the Massachusetts legislature. The peti- 
tion asks Congress to empower and request the President to 
invite the nations of the world to send representatives to a 
meeting to be held for the purpose of creating and setting 
in motion, as soon as practicable, a world-legislature. 

In support of the proposition that the time is ripe for the 
establishment of the world-legislature, it is recalled that 
three instances of world-legislation have occurred already, as 
something broader than international treaties and above 
them. The first was the establishment of the Universal 
Postal Union in 1874, which includes an even hundred na- 
tions and countries aside from the United States. The second 
was the establishment of The Hague Court of Arbitration ; 
for, though that court is not a court to pass upon world- 
laws, yet the act of establishment was an act of world- 
legislation, as far as the signatory powers included the 
world. ‘The third was the agreement of nations of Europe 
last year not to give sugar bounties. This was of the nature 
of world-legislation to the extent of the nations concerned, 
and was a different kind of expression of the will of 
those nations than international treaties are. It was of a 
higher class. . Now these three facts were reached by special 
agreement in each case; but they illustrate the point that the 
time is ripe for a world-agreement of nations, different from 
treaties, higher in scope, and of the sort which implies the 
organization of mankind into one body politic. 

The initiative in this movement ought to come from the 
United States as the greatest republic on earth, and as con- 
taining in itself (in its union of States which were sovereign 
until they surrendered part of their sovereignty formally 
to the national government, and which on all other mat- 
ters retain their full sovereignty) an illustration of what 
the body politic of the world may well be in organiza- 
tion. The first steps have been taken in the petition which 
is before Congress now. It would be competent for the 
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Senate and House to take up that petition, pass the desired 
resolution giving power to the President, and have the en- 
terprise set in motion. But Russia has taken the initiative 
in this step, which seems thus far to have been proposed to 
England alone in a tentative way. The proposed subject is 
very comprehensive. We have by no means solved the 
problem of national regulation of trusts and monopolies. 
But the solution must be world-wide when it comes. Noth- 
ing short of that will suffice, because world-wide combina- 
tions in business will be very common in the near future; 
and any organization which stops short of the entire world 
will be too small to face the problem. 

World-organization will be the most effective feature of 
government to prevent war and to promote peace. ‘The 
subject is too large to be expanded here. But the better 
acquaintance, the growing appreciation of each other’s 
merits, the possibility of settling national quarrels by means 
of world-courts, just as our State differences are settled by 
our national courts, and many other things would combine, 
to promote peace directly and powerfully. This move of 
Russia is, therefore, of immense practical importance at 
this juncture. 
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Summer in the Lake Country. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is something unique to live in a Kate Greenaway vil- 
lage where all the houses are of her type, with little gardens 
filled with old-fashioned flowers, roses, white, yellow, pink, 
and red, climbing to the upper windows, and hanging rich 
clusters of June bloom, window boxes crowded with ferns, 
foliage plants, Wandering Jew, forget-me-nots, and geraniums. 
The streets are so quaint every step takes you deeper into 
the picture-book, and you wonder if it is all real or if you 
have wandered back into your childhood and have got a 
new pair of eyes and new fresh senses all round. June 
revels over the earth, and there is an unrepressed riot of 
blossoms. The birds are intoxicated with the gladness of 
nature; and blackbird, merle, linnet, and “ finches fine” find 
the day not long enough for the full expression of their joy, 
but must e’en extend it by giving concerts in the long twi- 
lights that are now prolonged to ten o’clock in the evening. 
One who has not seen England in June, when the days are 
longest and fairest, may be said not to have seen it. The 
gray old motherland now breaks into a kind of rapture, a 
generous enthusiasm of giving more than could be expected ; 
and there is an overplus of beauty, not only in the cultivated 
places where finish and perfection are carried to extreme, 
but also in every hedgerow and wild bank, bit of copse, and 
free-growing roadside. The railway cuttings are lovely with 
grass and daisies and buttercups, sheets of them that leave 
no inch of raw and naked ground exposed. In the village 
where the dark gray flint stone houses and cottages rise on 
the hillsides or meander through absurd lanes and alleys, 
making impossible crooks in their elbows and wandering 
about in a perfectly unutilitarian fashion, Kate Greenaway 
is always with me. She seems to nudge my elbow, telling 
me to look in at the low windows, where, over the roses and 
flower boxes and feathery ferns, past muslin curtain and the 
little treasures of shells or minerals or pretty pots, one 
catches sight of the neat interiors, and in spirit one steps in, 
and talks with all the people in simple, homely fashion, 
feeling that, though one knows not their names even, they 
are human and of one blood with us, their far-away kin. 

But it is especially Kate Greenaway who plucks you by the 
sleeve when you meet the chubby, rosy English children in 
fields and lanes and sheltered country nooks. They have 
all toddled directly out of her picture-books, and are quite 
unaware of the fact. One knows their little smocks and 
frocks, quaint hats and caps by heart. 


They are quiet 
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little bodies, and take their pleasuring with less noise than 

their little cousins over the water. One fancies that they 
have better-repulated nervous systems and healthier appe- 
tites, The beautiful English bloom, too, is seen in the 
young girls of the lake district. Fresh winds from sea, lake, 
and mountain, seem to kiss their cheeks into a peachy love- 
liness, and brighten and soften the glances of their modest 
eyes. Poverty, if it exists, is not in evidence. I have seen 
no tramps along these beautiful shaded roads or meadow 
paths, and the only beggar, a one-legged soldier, quite 
unobtrusive in his way of asking alms. But there is little or 
no manufacturing here. A single bobbin mill, near a lovely 
waterfall, is the only sign of the near proximity of Lancashire 
and the great industrial centres, where poverty puts on 
hideous aspects, and the struggle for existence is so 
dire. Here is a holiday world, much given up, to be sure, 
to the tourist and cheap tripper, who enliven without marring 
the scene. The railway ends at Windermere on this side; 
and there begins a miniature coaching world, with its gay 
loads singing “God save the King!” at the top of the 
voice, while they dash along, to the merry spin of wheels 
and crack of the coachman’s whip and the tooting horn. The 
national anthem sung by the crowd of excursionists has a 
peculiar significance now that the king lies stricken and the 
coronation draperies are flapping idly in the wind. But, in 
spite of the catastrophe, up here the people have enjoyed 
their holiday, so full of sunshine and unwonted June 
splendor. 

At evening, if there is any evening here, it is pleasant to 
go to the Salutation Inn, and see the coaches arrive with a 
Hogarthian bustle, not spoiled by the age of automobiles and 
bicycles. Many of the old English types still persist ; and 
the hostlers, porters, “boots,” and other inn lackeys are a 
stable race in every sense, aside from a poor pun. A picture 
of the old coaching days, when the venerable Weller was on 
the box, is easily conjured as the sun gilds the tops of the 
mountains and streams in long, misty bands over the lake. 

When you wander through the churchyard and out upon 
the lush, grassy meadows and through shady lanes and 
along brooksides, Miss Mitford naturally steals to your side, 
and gives you her pleasant, chatty companionship, She is 
the friend of homely scenes, the lover of cottage life, the 
sympathizer with the joys and sorrows, the romances and 
humble pleasures, of the poor. Her good, kindly face seems 
to beam on you as you tread English daisies underfoot or 
gather ferns in the shadow of great beeches and oaks. She 
is with you in the hollow roads where you hear cocks crow 
_and the lowing of cows and bleat of sheep. She knows all 
the odd nooks where wild flowers grow, where children make 
cowslip balls, and lads gather hazel nuts. The trout pools 
are dear to her, and every wild, pretty spot in this unspoiled 
England. ‘The familiar and near brings her close at hand ; 
and here in this land where there are few great parks and 
magnificent estates, but multitudes of pretty homes and tidy 
cottages, I take her for my guide. 

It is only by charming rambles that we gain sight of the 
broad reaches of Windermere, beloved of Wordsworth. 
Here with the mountains sitting so placidly on their thrones, 
the richly wooded slopes seeking the grassy border where 
are no sand or pebble beaches, only the rich green selvedge 
where the cows can graze to the very place lapped by little 
waves, one gains on a sunny day an impression of perfect 
beauty, like certain lines of Tennyson’s verse. A harsh or 
gloomy piece of grandeur would seem out of place, a dis- 
cordant note. The harmony is complete, and the music 
sings itself from one end of the lake to the other. It is 
almost too sybaritic in making us forget what a sad and 
naughty world we live in. No wonder the poets flocked to 
this part of England to dream their dreams and nurse their 
visions of a perfected nature. There is no place where it is 

' easier to forget the harrowing things of life or to steep one’s 
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self in an illusive optimism. The hard labor and stress of 
existence is hidden under a mask of flowers. 

In no country is one more tempted to walk, for the beauti- 
ful bits invite you at every turn. Up the mountain side you 
may hear the voice of Stockghyll Force, or fall, a wild leap- 
ing stream that comes down in cascades, forms lovely pools 
under the hanging beeches, willows, and oaks, and winds 
among mossy rocks in a thousand foamy caprices. At sun- 
set the slanting rays of light turn the rock gorges to gem-like 
splendor of color. The golden mosses on every tree-trunk, 
stump, log, bit of rock, or shelving bank, are turned to rich- 
est sheen, lighting up beds of wild flowers, thickets of ferns, 
fairy undergrowth, and saplings continually sprinkled by the 
spray of the waterfall. 

In America this wild torrent would doubtless be quickly 
tamed to generate electricity, to turn wheels or grind 
grain. But the people here preserve this little treasure of 
beauty for their own pleasure. They will not allow the rail- 
way to come beyond Windermere. Any chance visitor must 
see that they have a fine sense of beauty and proportion. 
Nothing ugly is allowed to intrude upon the landscape. 
There are no hideous patent-medicine advertisements, no 
desecration of rock or tree. Every natural object is kept 
reverently, and the buildings and surroundings are made to 
harmonize with the gifts of nature. The finish of the land- 
scape does not exclude a rich abundance of all that is wild 
and luxuriant. Nowhere is the native flora lovelier or more 
varied. It is, indeed, a world of flowers. Now the roses of 
all colors riot in every garden, and climb the walls fleet- 
footed as ivy or Virginia creeper. 

At Coniston one will go to visit the grave of Ruskin, to 
gaze on the scenes his eyes beheld, to try to think some of 
his thoughts and feel with some of his heart-beats. At 
Rydal Mount we hope to meet Wordsworth, to wander with 
him on the mountains, and chat with some of his old shep- 
herds and other simple folk. There, too, we may find Cole- 
ridge and Hartley Coleridge and Miss Martineau, though 
she, I must confess, is the most difficult to fit into the frame- 
work of these lakes and hills. She is too positive for a water 
nymph or a mountain naiad, and to imagine her as such 
would be both ludicrous and disrespectful. Southey, the 
finest literary gentleman, I can still see at Greta Hall with 
the mind’s eye; and lovely Sara Coleridge is a delightful 
spirit of this secluded and happy world. So the dead who 
are not dead are with us, and their thoughts glow through 
the sunset light as we turn our faces westward toward the 
friends at home. 

AMBLESIDE, ENGLAND, June 26. 

« 


“ Jefferson’s Bible.” 


BY REV. E, P. POWELL, * 


The action of Congress in proposing to publish what is 
called Jefferson’s Bible has caused a deal of unnecessary 
antagonism. The discussion has opened the whole question 
as. to what the Bible really teaches, as well as what Mr, 
Jefferson believed it to teach. It is very clear that he did 
not find in the volume a set of formulated articles, requiring 
belief or faith in them as a method of salvation. In fact, 
all that supernaturalism that has found expression in modern 
creeds was either not there according to Mr. Jefferson’s 
vision, or else he considered it as of inferior value as com- 
pared with the ethics of the Gospels. It is interesting to 
know that Franklin proposed to do something very similar 
to what Mr. Jefferson accomplished. In the pressure of 
public and private affairs, which crowded his old age, he 
found it impossible to carry out his plan. 

Jefferson’s religious opinions were, like his political, a 
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matter of growth from his earlier to his later years. He 
was fortunately gifted, as few men ever are} with power to 
suspend judgment. He was able to even overcome heredi- 
tary bias and prejudice. This prepared him, in religion as 
in politics, for a new age. In early life he was, at least, not 
inclined to question current theology. He felt assured, in 
later life, that he could not be saved “ by a worship that he 
disbelieved and abhorred”; while he had come to the con- 
viction that ‘the life and essence of religion consisted in the 
internal persuasion of the mind.” In 1814 he wrote that 
religion consisted ‘in our lives and not in our words, and 
that it is of value as it produces an honest life.” In his 
notes on Virginia he expressed himself as a disbeliever in 
the universality of the deluge. He did this on strictly 
scientific grounds, believing that the earth and the atmos- 
phere could not together raise the ocean level more than 
fifty-two and a half feet. Rev. Dr. Mason declared that 
such views were “a sneer at the Scriptures” themselves, 
“an oblique stroke at the Bible.” He denounced Jefferson 
as “a profane philosopher,” publishing “The Voice of 
Warning to Christians on the Ensuing Election” ;, that is, 
the election of 1800, which, in spite of such opposition, 
made Jefferson President. In reply, Jefferson wrote to Dr. 
Rush, promising to give him his views of Christianity. 
Sept. 23, 1800, he wrote to Rush: “I have a view of the 
subject which ought to displease neither the rational Chris- 
tian nor the Deist, and would reconcile many to a character 
they have too hastily rejected. I do not know that it would 
reconcile the genus irritabile vatum, who are all in arms 
against me. They believe that any portion of power con- 
fided to me will be exerted in opposition to their schemes. 
And they believe rightly ; for I have sworn upon the altar 
of God eternal hostility against any form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

That Congress should publish Mr. Jefferson’s book is 
wrong on general principles; but, certainly, no more wrong 
than that it should publish the rest of his books, besides a 
vast amount of literature far less valuable. But the objec- 
tion that is urged most strongly is the fact that Jefferson 
was not orthodox. Congress has authorized the publication 
of all the works of Mr. Jefferson except this volume, which 
has been overlooked. The Catholic Union and Times de- 
mands indignantly, ‘‘ Does the government mean to adopt 
free thought as the national religion?” Free thought is 
and always has been the national religion, and no one need 
be more thankful for this than our Catholic brethren. 
Franklin and Washington and Jefferson and Adams and 
Madison and John Quincy Adams were all free thinkers. 
Thought has always been tolerably «free in the United 
States. The same paper insists, “ Positively and absolutely, 
such books should not be brought out at public expense.’ 
It must be borne in mind that there is a good deal of relig- 
ious teaching which is at public expense,— with all the rest, 
chaplains who are paid out of the public treasury. The 
Jewish Zxfonent thinks “ the publication would be likely to 
do violence to public sentiment.” In all directions the 
chief objection urged is that Jefferson was a Deist or be- 
liever in God rather than in a lot of second-hand articles of 
faith, A Philadelphia minister insists that to publish Jeffer- 
son’s views would be ‘‘a direct attack upon the religion of 
Christians everywhere.” The real question is twisted from 
the wisdom of Congress becoming a publication house to 
one of suppressing Thomas Jefferson. Shall Congress ex- 
purgate Thomas Jefferson’s works, and reject what does not 
please the believers in the Westminster Catechism or the 
Saybrook Platform? If so, it will not only lay aside the 
volume in question, but cut out many pages and passages 
from his other volumes. His letters are honeycombed with 
free thought. It was his theology that so intensely offended 
the Federalists, and caused them to endeavor to put Burr 
over him into the Presidential chair. However, a fair- 
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minded study of Jefferson’s views shows that ‘he was a relig- 
ious man, an honest Christian, a friend of Jesus, and an 


admirer of the Bible. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


The Better Way. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame; 
The dust will hide the crown ; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 


And left to heaven the rest. 
—Anonymous. + 


A New Kind of Bible Study. 


BY REV, J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


Every one who has travelled knows how much new interest 
is given to history and literature by visiting the localities 
where great events have taken place or where distinguished 
men have been born or have done their work. To travel in 
England is to find English history suddenly taking on an at- 
tractiveness undreamed of before. To travel in Germany is 
to find one’s interest in Luther and Goethe and Frederick 
the Great and Wagner, and all the other illustrious names 
which that remarkable land has given to the world, quick- 
ened in an amazing degree. The same is true with travel in 
Italy, Greece, and Palestine. 

The Unitarian Sunday-school in Toronto, Canada, during 
the past year, has been availing itself of this travel-idea to 
add to the interest of its study of the Bible. 

OF course, it was not possible for the school, as a body, to 
go to Palestine, and actually journey up and down the land, 
visiting the places made sacred by their association with the 
great characters and events of Bible history. But something 
else nearly as good was possible, and this has been carried 
out during the past season. 

At the beginning of the year the pastor of the church laid 
out nine months of work for the whole school, including the 
adult Bible class, 
that all ages can be interested in it: it may be made simple 
enough for the child of eight, and yet the wisest minds can- 
not exhaust it.) The idea set before the school was a year 
of travel and study in Palestine for the purpose of getting 
all the knowledge possible of Bible history, Bible geography, 
Bible men, women, and events, and Bible life, by going in im- 
agination to the very spots where the people lived and the 
events transpired, and studying the Bible in the place of its 
birth, 

The pastor arranged to supplement the work done by the 
school by giving monthly Sunday evening illustrated lectures 
on Palestine covering the ground which the classes had been 
going over during each month, exhibiting stereopticon pict- 
ures of localities and describing his own visits to the 
places under consideration,’ The titles of these lectures will 
give an idea as to how the work was laid out, ‘They were as 
follows: 1. ‘From Toronto to Palestine; Scenes by the 
Way; First Views of the Holy Land; from Joppa to Jeru- 
salem.” 2. “Jerusalem as it is To-day, and the Jerusalems 
of the Past.” 3. “A Christmas Visit to Bethlehem.” 4. 
“‘ Southern Judea, or a Visit to Hebron, and the Homes of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 5. “A Trip to Jericho, Jor- 
dan, the Dead Sea, Sinai, and Egypt.” 6. ‘ Excursions round 
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about Jerusalem.” 7. “On Horseback from Jerusalem to 
Samaria and Nazareth.” 8. “With Jesus at the Sea of 
Galilee, amid the Chief Scenes of his Public Ministry.” 9. 
*©To Damascus; over the Lebanon Mountains; Farewell 
to Palestine; Lessons gathered from our Tour; off for 
Home.” 

It would be hard to tell which were the more interested 
in the lectures and lessons, the children or the adults. A 
constant appeal was made to the imagination. The Bible 
was the constant lesson-book in study and guide-book in 
travel. A map of Palestine was made constant use of until 
its mountains, valleys, waters, and principal towns became as 
familiar almost as the streets of one’s own city. The pict- 
ures, of course, were a great help and quickener of interest 
from first to last: they made the places and events seem 
real to an extent that would have been impossible without 
them. 

The lessons and lectures were designed to help each 
other. For example, during the month preceding the illus- 
trated lecture on Jerusalem the school endeavored to 
acquaint itself as fully as possible with the Bible stories, 
events, and characters connected with Jerusalem. Thus 
everybody was prepared the best possible for the lecture 
when it came. When the illustrated lecture was to be on 
*« A Visit to Bethlehem,” the preceding month was devoted 
to the Bible stories connected with Bethlehem. When the 
lecture was to take those who heard it to Hebron and the 
homes of the patriarchs, then the study was of the stories 
about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Andsoon. Thus in the 
course of the year the school studied all the different parts 
of Palestine historically ; or, if we choose to express it differ- 
ently, it studied all parts of the Bible geographically. In 
other words, it studied all the more important characters of 
the Bible in connection with the places where they were born, 
did their work, and died, and all the principal stories of the 
Bible in connection with the localities with which they are 
associated. 

The results were gratifying in a very high degree. Pales- 
tine became to young and old a real country, a part of this 
world. The Bible became a living book, its history as real 
as that of England or America. Bible characters became 
flesh-and-blood men and women. Bible stories took on a 
wholly new interest. The knowledge, of the Bible gained, I 
should think it safe to say, was two or three, if not five, 
times as great as in an ordinary year of Bible study. More- 
over, through the illustrated lectures the whole congregation 
was reached ; for the lectures were given in the church, and 
drew large audiences. 

Is such a plan of Bible study practicable in other places 
besides Toronto? Of course, such a plan cannot be carried 
out with the very best results except in places where the 
minister or Sunday-school superintendent has travelled in 
Palestine. Nobody can talk so well about a country that he 
has not seen as about one that he has seen. And yet this 
difficulty is by no means insurmountable. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Association of London, England, has recently 
provided itself with a very carefully selected and admirable 
set of about two hundred colored slides, designed to illustrate 
just such a study of Palestine and the Bible as I have de- 
scribed. It has also published a series of lectures to go with 
the slides, written by one of our ministers who has travelled 
extensively in Palestine, and who has had much experience 
in Sunday-school instruction, There are intimations that 
our Sunday School Society in Boston may at no distant day 
follow the example of the London Association. If that were 
done, and if, in addition, a Sunday-school leaflet were pub- 
lished, grouping the stories of the Bible geographically, it 
would then be entirely practicable for any of our schools in 
this country that so desired to carry out such a plan of work 
as I have outlined, and to do it with success. 

- Toronto, CANADA, 
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Faithfulness in Little and Great Things. 


BY REV. F. M. BENNETT, 


He thatis faithful in a very little is faithful also in much, and he 
that issunrighteous in a very little is unrighteous also in much.— LUKE 
XVI. 10, 

Some men are the victims of their ‘own sanguine disposi- 
tions. They look forward to some great opportunity, and 
neglect the little opportunity which lies close at hand, think- 
ing it not worth their attention. But the great opportunity 
does not come as they expect, and it does not come because 
they have neglected the little opportunities which were close 
at hand. If they had used these little opportunities, they 
would have been able to fulfil the great task for which they 
have waited. ; 

The great opportunity is always with us. It comes to us 
every day in the little opportunities, which are very essential 
parts of the great opportunity. There is something wrong if 
we are wont to look only after the main chance and let all 
the rest go. We may gain our end, indeed, but the end will 
use us instead of our using it, as we had intended. The 
great opportunity has worth for us only because we have 
made good use of the little opportunities which led to it. 

The man who runs a large business and fails-to keep 
accurate accounts, to work faithfully, or to attend to details, 
may gain his end of making money. He may do it through 
chance or speculation, through forcing the market, or by 
methods of fraud or coercion ; but his money will not be the 
representative of thrift or hard endeavor, and it is likely that 
he will not know what it is worth or how best to use it after 
he gains it. Therefore, he fails to grasp the great opportu- 
nity. 

It is the quality of faithfulness in things little and great 
which makes our life serviceable to the world, and it is this 
same quality which gives us power to appreciate the world’s 
return for our labors. If we allow waste or leakage in this 
world’s work through our lack of care for the details of life, 
we destroy the worth of service; and, if our service is not 
worthy, we fail, both for others and for ourselves. 

Faithfulness of service, that faithfulness which has regard 
for the welfare of self and of others, does not depend on time 
or place. It does not so much depend on our position or 
our task as upon the way we treat them. There is usually 
abundant opportunity for service in the work of every person. 
He who puts quality-into his tasks is sure of some measure 
of success. He may not gain all at once; but every task he 
finishes will speak for itself in the completeness of its details, 
in its quality, and it will on that account make the greater 
task possible and acceptable. 

Besides, at least one-half of the success of our work comes 
through the effect it produces on our own lives, It can have 
very little good effect on us if we are careless concerning its 
quality. Our service which is rendered regardless of its 
character is on that account one-half failure. That is a 
superficial conception of success that fails to estimate its 
effect on the one who gains it. 

It would seem that this is true concerning our opportuni- 
ties and tasks in the estimation of God who gives them. 
He seems to measure our worth not by the amount of work 
we can cover, but by the quality of work which we do. 
This is seen when we attempt to measure the.worth of work 
in terms of character. Ability comes through quality rather 
than through quantity. The five-talent, and the two-talent 
man as well, received their “Well done, good and faithful 
servant!” because through proper use they had added some- 
thing to their original trust. They had proved the quality 
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of their several abilities by being creators of new funds for 
their lord. The one talent man proved nothing of his abil- 
ity, because he showed no quality of use in the disposition 
of his trust, He was no creator for himself or his lord. 
Therefore he was judged a failure. God gives us power to 
accomplish the great thing only when we prove by our man- 
ner of doing little things that we are competent to do the 
great thing. 

It may be true that at all times when we labor we are 
workers together with God; but we are creators with him 
only when we put that divine fact called quality into our 
work. ‘Then we become makers, poets, artists, and, therefore, 
creators. Each person has this ability, the care for the qual- 
ity of his work; and, in so far as he does so, he becomes a 
creator with God, and adds something permanent to his own 
life and to the riches of this world. 

Each day brings its work to most of us. If we try to do 
it adequately, then we gain the satisfaction which comes only 
to the artist in labor. If we do it with regard to its quality, 
we prepare ourselves in the only possible way for the service 
of greater opportunities. If we do our daily tasks with care 
for their little responsibilities and their little finenesses, we 
shall surely gain the strength for the greater responsibilities 
when they come to us. Only by doing our work the best we 
can do we gain that independency of action and that free- 
dom which gives power for the greater labors. ll life 
brings its real and abundant opportunities for faithful 
service. Our safeguard for competency in labor is to see to it 
that we are faithful each day in that which is very little. 

Some of us have in our homes a great deal of trial be- 
cause we cannot find those who will learn how to serve with- 
out’ waste, and because care in the details of living is so 
hard to obtain. The person who can make housekeeping 
a fine art is sure of a competency. It should be the finest 
of arts, yet it is often relegated to an inferior place in our 
life. 

It is this curse of incompetency which is most apparent 
among those who suffer for lack of employment. The ina- 
bility to do any one thing as perfectly as it can be done 
soon shows its results in shiftlessness, squalor, and need. 
No person need lack employment in this busy world who 
will train himself to do his work better than any one else 
does it. An essential part of such training of one’s native 
abilities is faithfulness in little things. 

Such faithfulness is not a minor virtue. It is not easy to 
gain. It requires high standards, high ideals, a genuine 
concern for the great things of life, in order to be a master 
of the little things. Martineau said “that a soul occupied 
with great ideas best performs small duties.”’ If we do not 
have the great ideals of life, and a genuine regard for its 
proper ordering, we will never correctly measure the worth 
of the details of living or perceive the delicate quality of the 
human soul. We must, indeed, measure life by its noblest 
and fairest manifestations; but we must remember that we 
can bring our own up to those high standards only by doing 
our best with the little duties that lie close at hand. A cer- 
tain wise man says: ‘‘ Whoso neglects a thing which he sus- 
pects he ought to do, because it seems to him too small a 
thing, is deceiving himself. It is not too little, but too great 
for him, that he doeth it not.” In other words, we should 
say such a person’s life and ideals are not large enough to 
include and do the thing which he deems useless or beneath 
him. 

So I would say that in the realm of our work and our op- 
portunities it is a serious error to think that the very little 
things are a hindrance, even though they seem to stand in the 
way of our doing the great work or filling the great oppor- 
tunity. The little things are not to be brushed heedlessly 
aside. We ought instead to be faithful to their demands 
and their uses. They usually have a purpose with us. We 
are to use them to add richness to the larger results for 
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which we strive. There is no true success for him who neg- 
lects the details of honest work or ignores the worth of little 
opportunities. Great failures are made up of the little fail- 
ures which precede them, and the great successes are the 
sum of little successes, We admire the genius for which we 
cannot account; but we do not, as a rule, trust it very far. 
The safest genius is that which is produced by hard and 
patient work. In the field of labor and the personal worth 
which it brings, we find that the tearing down is usually bit 
by bit, and the building up is a process of adding stone after 
stone to that temple of God which we are. Character is not 
completed in a day by one grand stroke, but by a finer 
process of tempering and beating and modelling in the great 
laboratory of experience. There is no end to the intricacy 
and fineness of the process, 

It is this moral quality of work and of opportunity which 
makes or unmakes us. It is this moral quality of our labor 
which bids us be faithful in the very little if we would be 
faithful also in much. But it is when we turn wholly to the 
field of ethics that this principle seems most pertinent. I 
presume that no person who has had to drag himself out of 
the pit of the little moral lapses will make light of the 
danger through which he has passed: The little unrighteous- 
ness is, for each soul, the perilous first offence which may 
most easily lead to permanent criminality or to moral blind- 
ness. It is most dangerous because it is most insidious. 
He who transgresses the moral law in ever so small a par- 
ticular is in grave danger of moral ruin. j 

If George Eliot had done nothing else than give us the 
characters of Tito and Romola, she would deserve her 
crown of fame and appreciation. The one who fell 
through the little sin for the sake of pleasure and the one 
who rose because of little duties faithfully performed for 
the sake of love,— these are her undying types of the moral 
life ; and it is well for us to remember them. 

We need not so much fear the great crimes of men and of 
nations which so startle the world that all good souls shrink 
back in fear as we should fear the little crimes and sins of 
which these are the culmination. There is sometimes a 
recoil to righteousness from the awful deeds, but the little 
hidden crimes are the ones which eat away the heart of 
society. 

The little lapses in morality are the great sins of our age 
because they so weaken our courage for needed moral con- 
quest. No one to-day need be afraid of the Puritanical 
spirit when it comes to questions of absolute right and wrong 
in personal or even in national life. This is a time when 
men are tempted more than ever before to overreach them- 
selves, to grasp at the great things which, though far away, 
seem yet attainable because of the increased power of human 


life to subdue the world. This is the day when men and — 
nations are saying to themselves, perhaps more than form- | 


erly: ‘“‘The end justifies the means. We will be Jesuitical 
just this once; and, when we gain our glorious end, then will 
we be good.” The temptations of wealth and power in this 
age easily lead us to be unrighteous in a very little, for often 
this very little seems sufficient for our end. But such ends 
and such glories now, as of old, are still delusions, They 
can but lead us onward to greater ruin. ‘This is no time for 
men to speak of over-sincerity when matters of morals are 
involved, In this day of excuses for crimes and moral dis- 
orders the “ overheated conscience’ is a great virtue. Would 
there were more of them! It is far better to have an over- 
heated conscience than no moral sense. The conditions of 
our jails and courts, our charities, our newspapers, schools, 


and churches, speak of a need for still greater moral alertness — 


and sincerity. The moral indifference of a people is sure to 
come to light in their institutions. When the little matters in 
honesty and justice and philanthropy and education are 
neglected, we may be sure that their gvea¢ ideals are weak. 


If we are stricken with moral blindness, we easily overlook — 
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the little plague spots of our common life, and as easily 
overreach ourselves in our ambitions and indulgences. In 
our personal, our community, our national life we need a 
great sincerity in morality in matters small and large. This 
is the only guarantee of our welfare. 

I have heard it charged that certain persons were too scru- 
pulously honest to, succeed at their business, or that other 
persons have too much “ backbone” for certain positions of 
responsibility. Such charges are the greatest praise. They 
come from the lips of enemies, and it is virtue that brings 
them forth. Those of whom they are spoken, though their 
virtues may prevent them from gaining place or the sup- 
posed success for which a compromising spirit is deemed a 
necessity, have already conquered failures. Their greater 
success is in their characters which can scorn the false suc- 
cess. In this day we are in no danger from scrupulous hon- 
esty or uncompromising integrity in the minor matters of 
morals. ‘‘’Too much backbone” is a virtue similar to that 
of the “overheated conscience.” That vertebral column 
which cannot be twisted by every little breeze is the one 
which is especially desirable. 

So we should rejoice when we find those who have a keen 
sense of morality, those who can see the moral bearing of 
little things, and who are willing to follow the right wherever 
it may lead. To put it positively, he who is true in a very 
little matter is true in a great one, too; and, to reverse it, he 
who is righteous in much is righteous also in a very little. 
Only a true, a deep appreciation of the worth of morality can 
lead to such faithfulness; and this is an appreciation above 
all things to be desired. 

Indeed, it is in the world of our appreciations that this 
principle of faithfulness in the little and the great is most 
significant. He who can appreciate the true worth of the 
very little in this fair world is likely to find the greatest 
good and satisfaction in its larger gifts; and he who enters 
most largely into the excellent movements of life is the one 
who can best appreciate the true richness of its details. We 
all need to realize that small tasks, small pleasures, small 
opportunities, and small appreciations make up the average 
life; and in the average life we must find the most of di- 
vinity. He who has eyes to see it there has learned the 
great lesson. He will extract true happiness from small 
things and great. He will have the large vision because he 
has the true insight to find the worth of the common and 
the mean, For him “earth is crammed with heaven, and 
every bush afire with God.” In the hut of the lowly the 
divinest virtues are found, and in the palace of the magnifi- 
cent the simplest life seems the best. If in our view of the 
world we can see the good in the small, we shall usually see 
it also in the large, and our great illuminations will aid us 
in finding in the common the divine. Our little apprecia- 
tions make our big ones possible, and our big appreciations 
drive us back to find the worth of our little ones. The 
universe is common to him only who fails to find its 
essential life in his own soul: it is grand to him who sees 
his own soul as of the divinest wonder and mystery and 
wisdom. 

Is it not well for us that most people are just ordinary 
people, and that we find ourselves among them? Is it not 
well for us that most of us are two-talent men and women 
with two-talent abilities? Yes, if we have the grace to 
realize it and see what it means. Among these ordinary 
people the greatest richness of life is sure to be found. We 
only need to pray for eyes and minds and hearts to appre- 
ciate it. We shall never be extraordinary in any good 
sense until we can. 

Let us 


* Ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things we have aright; 
Not years, but wisdom, that shall make 
Our life a profit and delight.” 
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Let us 
“ Ask not that for us the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside, 
But that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and glorified.” 


If this is our attitude, we need not fear but that we 
shall be faithful and righteous in much, because we have 
been faithful and righteous in the little that we have and 
are. Our rewards in life must come from the correct use 
of the life we have: otherwise they would be unjust and 
unacceptable. 

Let us remember, then, our world’ of appreciation, and 
realize its worth by using it in the little things of life. 
That is the way to make ourselves at home in it and enter 
into its divineness. God shows himself to the soul that 
looks within, and stays at home among the tasks and joys 
and trials of the every day and of the common life. He 
will not be found by those who search for him only afar off 
among the noisy and magnificent spectacles of earth. He 
speaks to us in the sublime only when we have first listened 
to “the still, small voice.” He dwells with us only when we 
stay at home and use the little capacities and gifts which 
he has granted us. 

Let us be eager to see what we are made to do, and set 
ourselves earnestly to doit. Let us be glad to do the duty 
that lies nearest us, that the grand ones may come to us 
for the regeneration of the world. Let us use faithfully 
what we have to enrich ourselves, that we may at length 
attain the loftier purpose; and let us appreciate the divinity 
in our world and life, that we may find God in his world, 
and be at home with him, 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Spiritual Life. 


We prepare ourselves for eternity by doing our day’s work 
while it is day.— Henry W. Crosskey. 


a 


Who will not pray, if prayer for such a boon be lawful, 
that the mysterious teacher whom we call Death may whis- 
per to us, like him of old, “I am come that ye may have 
life, and may have it abundantly ”? —/. Zstlin Carpenter. 


& 


It is true that we need help in following the religious life, 
and that, under the consciousness of sin and in our thirst 
for God, we turn instinctively to nobler spirits than our own, 
and seek their aid and guidance.— /ames Drummond. 


a 


No sunrise, mountain top, or June of blossom is so beauti- 
ful, and so inspiring by its beauty, as human faces at their 
best. A smile isthe subtlest form of beauty in all the visible 
creation, and heaven breaks on the earth in the smiles of 
certain faces.— William C. Gannett. 


wv 


I ask for patience, faith, and meekness, 
And love divine that all endures. 
Give me thy strength to meet my weakness, 
Since thou hast said, ‘ All things are yours.” 


— Anna Shipton. 


ot 


While we sit brooding over our troubles and the hard- 
ships of our lot, the great world goes tranquilly on, the in- 
finite sky hangs over us, the everlasting order abides, and 
“God is where he was.” Can we not forget or endure our 
pestering “insect miseries” for a little while in the presence 
of the eternal laws and eternal powers? — Charles G. Ames, 
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Hope Evermore, and Believe. 


Hope evermore and believe, O man! for, e’en as thy 
thought, 
So are the things that thou seest, e’en as thy hope and 
belief. 
Cowardly art thou, and timid? 
against them. 
Hast thou courage? 
yield. 


They rise to provoke thee 


Enough! See them exulting to 


Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars 
direct thee ; 
Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 
Not for the gain of the gold, for the getting, the hoarding, 
the having, 
But for the joy of the deed, but for the duty to do. 
Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action; 
With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth. 


Go with the sun and the stars, and yet evermore in thy 
spirit 
Say to thyself: It is good}; yet is there better than it. 
This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little: 
Nevertheless, it is good, though there is better than it. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Sixty Years of the “Inquirer” of 
London. 


Our English Unitarian contemporary, the 
Inquirer, having reached its sixtieth birthday, 
we print herewith the reflections of its editor 
and a few of the tributes of its friends :— 


We are very happy this week, when the 
Inquirer completes its first sixty years of service, 
to have received so many kindly and generous 
letters and messages of good will and of hope 
for the future from friends in all parts of the 
country, and in other lands, where the move- 
ments of liberal religious thought and life are 
closely akin to our own. 

If this were a personal matter, we might 
indeed be covered with confusion, and hide 
away the words of commendation so lavishly 
bestowed; but a paper that is sixty years old, 
and has known how to bear some measure of 
“the world’s buffets and scorns,” while fully 
conscious of its own defects, is yet past blush- 
ing, and without immodesty can treasure up and 
openly display all the grateful and appreciative 
things which friends find it in their hearts to 
say. 

There will be found in our present issue 
letters from old and tried friends, with interest- 
ing reminiscences of the earliest days of the 
Inquirer, and others from friends much more 
recently come within the circle of our religious 
fellowship. There are greetings from workers 
in other countries, whose confidence and good 
will it is an honor to possess, and whose good 
wishes are a great encouragement. And these 
which we publish this week are only a part of 
what we have received, so that our pleasure in 
this anniversary must overflow into next week; 
and, indeed, it will extend much further both 
the pleasure and the new strength and gladness 
in this service which such greetings must bring. 

If we were to sum up all the good wishes 
and try to harmonize all the aspirations of our 
friends for the future of the Zuguirer, it might 
be difficult to form a clear and definite concep- 
tion of the ideal at which we ought to aim; and 
there is one point on which we ought perhaps 
at once to saya word. The Jzguirer has from 
the first maintained, and felt it to be essential 
to maintain, liberty to speak freely its convictions 
on burning questions of the hour, whether of 
social reform or of national or international 
politics, and has at the same time endeavored to 
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maintain a free platform for the expression 
of conflicting views on such questions, so 
that there might be full discussion with perfect 
fairness to both sides. But Mr. Smith Osler, in 
the first paragraph of his most welcome contri- 
bution, expresses the view, which we believe is 
somewhat widely held, that in a denominational 
organ there should be editorial neutrality on 
such questions. That is a view we find it im- 
possible to accept. On the editor there may 
indeed be laid the difficult task of acting to 
some extent as judge or chairman in the con- 
duct of such discussions to secure a full hear- 
ing to both sides, and, if he show partiality to 
either, he is unworthy of his place; but none 
the less, in our view, he must be allowed, and 
should recognize the obligation to express, his 
own clear convictions. The great difficulty is 
tolearn how to speak without offence, and to 
make it manifest that there is singleness of pur- 
pose in the endeavor after truth and right. If 
in recent discussions there has been anything in 
the tone of the Jzgusrer which Mr. Osler has 
regretted, which seemed to imply want of 
respect for the judgment of those who held 
opposite views, or any assumption of superior 
virtue or intelligence, that was not intended, 
and is utterly repugnant to the feeling and the 
principles in accordance with which we have 
endeavored to conduct this journal. 

Another point is that raised by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, who, with generous confidence 
in the future of the Jzguirer, asks whether the 
time is not come for it to abandon the réle of 
“The Family Newspaper of Unitarians,” and 
assume the position of the English organ of free 
theology and criticism. 

With the desire for a wider range of service 
thus indicated, by which the cause of free spir- 
itual religion in England should be advanced, 
we are in complete sympathy, and trust that it 
may be possible for us in the future to do far 
better and completer work than in the past. 
We are not content with any past achievement, 
but would humbly yet strenuously and earnestly 
press forward into a larger future. Generous 
friends are now rallying to the support of the 
Inquirer, that it may be better equipped to 
meet the growing needs of the day, that its out- 
look may be wider, its touch surer, and its grip 
upon the problems of thought and morals more 
firm and practical. Its aim is to serve universal 
human needs, both in the matter of progressive 
thought on the deepest questions of life and in 
that of moral and social aspiration. 

But at the same time it must be distinctly 
said that the JZ#guirer cannot relinquish its 
concurrent duty as “The Family Paper of Uni- 
tarians,” as serving the special needs of Uni- 
tarians who have their home in free churches. 
It is an organ of those churches. For that 
purpose it was founded, to give expression to 
what is best in their religious life, to strengthen 
the sense of unity and common purpose in the 
members of those churches, and all who are 
drawn into sympathy with the aspirations and 
ideal of that free fellowship. 

Happily, there is nothing inconsistent here 
with the purpose of serving the cause of free 
theology and criticism and making contributions 
to free spiritual religion in England. The 
churches, when true to their own ideal, and 
independent thinkers and workers in other cir- 
cles or in solitary places are at one in those high 
ends which it will be our constant aim to 
further; and for our own part we are convinced 
that one of the best services to be rendered to 
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progressive thought and to free spiritual re- 
ligion is to prove that their natural expression 
is in the strong and helpful life of a free church, 
that they serve to cement a true union in 
worship, in loyalty to the loftiest ideal, and are 
potent as inspirers of all good work. 

We have, therefore, a twofold appeal to 
make at this moment of thankful retrospect 
and of fresh consecration for better service in 
the time to come,—to those who are not of the 
immediate fellowship of our free churches 
to recognize that those churches have a place 
in the religious life of England and a duty which 
cannot be neglected, which we must share with 
them, while at the same time their special con- 
cerns are only a part, though a needed part, 
of a larger whole. Thus we beg of all other 
friends, of their charity, to have patience with 
what may appear to them somewhat small 
parochial gossip, while they find, as we trust 


they surely will, much in the Juguirer that 


meets their own needs and serves the larger 
cause to which they and the members of our 
churches are alike devoted. And to the mem- 
bers of our free churches we appeal to rejoice 
with us in the wider outlook, in which we shall 
continue as in the past to find the breath of our 
best life; to let the great ideal and the lofty 
spirit of a catholic fellowship breathe through 
all that is said and done in our churches; and, as 
far as possible, to see to it that the news of our 
churches shall be of real moment and worthy 
of public attention. With the highest aim we 
shall best do the humblest work, and perchance 
accomplish far more than we have dreamed. 

We will not begin here a confession of mani- 
fold shortcomings, but shall spend these sum- 
mer months in maturing plans for a genuine 
advance, which may render the /ngwirer more 
worthy of the place it holds in the affections of 
our people, a more capable exponent of their 
principles, a better servant of the cause of truth 
and spiritual freedom, of Christian brotherhood 
and sincere religious life. 


We select a few letters and extracts from 
letters expressing greetings, counsel, and good 
wishes :— 


The approaching sixtieth anniversary of the 
issue of the first number of the Jguirer claims, 
I think, a special notice from the numerous 
friends and readers of that paper. 

| On looking back to July 9, 1842, we elders 
cannot help being struck with the great contrast 
between that time and the present, as judged by 
the advance that has taken place in all phases 
of liberal thought and action, both political, 
educational, and religious. 

This wonderful development, due primarily 
to many minds and many varied schools of 
thought, has been consistently aided and ad- 
vanced by the efforts of the various able editors 
of the Zuguirer during the period. The JZn- 
quirer may therefore well claim its full share of 
credit in this continuous advance of liberal re- 
ligious thought... . 

2 DAvID MARTINEAU. 

The Jnguirer is closely associated with my 
youth, and is separated in my feelings and 
thoughts from the flock which covers the 
pastures of journalism. Many eminent men 
have I known in half a century spent in the 
thick of the daily press; but not one‘of the num- 
ber stands out in my memory in a kindlier light 
than does the figure of Mr. Lalor, who for too 
brief a period conducted the Zzguirer, and who 
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trained my untutored mind in criticism and the 
writing of “leaders.” Indeed, I fear the files of 
the paper at one stage would show the need of 
his judgment, his wide knowledge, his: delicate 
and sensitive literary taste. Before his day we 
were often dependent upon volunteer aid, and I 
think you must know how hazardous that is. 
I fleshed my untried weapon on books,—the 
first review I ever wrote was in the Juguirer, 
of the Life of John Howard, by Hepworth Dixon, 
—and revelled with a boy’s enthusiasm in ex- 
travagant radical comments upon the news of 
the day. One morning a greatly respected 
minister from the country called at the old office 
in Green Arbor Court, and stopped to chat. 
In the course of our talk he suddenly said, 
“Who is it, by the way, writes your reviews?” 
My eyes glistened. “Do you like them?” I 
asked. “Well, they are evidently written,” was 
his reply, “by somebody who ts very young.” He 
was right, but it rankled.... 

The editorial changes to which the paper was 
subject carried with them changes of policy. 
During part of the period of the American Civil 
War the Jnguirer defended the cause of the 
North, and during the rest it supported the cause 
ofthe South. At the time of the coup d’état an 
extremely able defence of the crime appeared in 
the Jnguirer from the pen of Mr. Walter Bage- 
hot; and at other moments the French Empire 
and its suppression of liberty had no severer 
censor than the organ of the body who are 
bound by every tradition to stand in the front in 
favor of independence and freedom. ... 


Joun R. RosBinson. 


Though I have sometimes regretted the tone 
of the Zmguirer upon a subject on which persons 
not wholly undeserving of respect have taken 
an opposite view to your own, and must also 
confess that I think editorial neutrality on burn- 
ing political questions should be the rule ina de- 
nominational organ, I not only offer my heartiest 
congratulations and good wishes on the occasion 
of your diamond jubilee, but am sincerely re- 
joiced that the general character of your paper 
as a vehicle of religious and philosophical 
thought is not to be altered. 

I have too many early associations with the 
Inquirer to feel indifferent to its continuance 
and success. Four names especially stand out in 
my memory in connection with it at a time when 
I was myself an occasional contributor. The edi- 
tor was John Langton Sanford, a man whose re- 
searches into the materials for the history of the 
Great Rebellion buried in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library, and the Record Tower of 
Dublin Castle, would have brought him a larger 
meed of fame than he ever attained if his own 
modesty and the fear of pecuniary risk in publish- 
ing had not caused his most original results to be 
anticipated by others. Of his coadjutor, Rich- 
ard Holt Hutton, who became one of the most 
influential journalists of his time, I need not 
speak. Less widely known, but the idol of his 
own circle, the subtlest of critics, and the writer 
of some sonnets which no collection of nine- 
teenth-century sonnets will omit, was William 
Caldwell Roscoe; and he, too, was one of your 
young men. The fourth name is that of Walter 
Bagehot, whose principal books have been trans- 
lated into most European languages, and whose 
wise and brilliant sayings, written and spoken, 
are constantly being quoted to this day. He was 
not a regular contributor; but the graphic and 
audacious letters which he wrote from Paris at 
the time of Louis Napoleon’s coup d'état, and 
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which are reprinted in his works, first appeared 
in your columns. 

Alas! these men of future eminence did not 
give satisfaction to the Unitarian world of their 
day, er fulfil the prevailing ideal of a denomi- 
national organ, and, looking back, I cannot 
pretend to be surprised at it. As Hutton says 
of their action in his Memoir of Bagehot, “only 
a denomination of ‘just men,’ trained in toler- 
ance for generations, and in that respect, at 
least, made all but ‘perfect,’ would have endured 
it at all.” The then proprietor did not, in fact, 
endure it more than a certain time; and there 
had to be a revolution in the management. 

This experience of half a century ago helps 
me, I think, to feel a degree of sympathy with 
each side in some recent discussions. Once 
more, my best wishes and auguries for your 
future. T. SmirH OSsuLer, 

HAMPSTEAD, 


I understand that, like “Waverley,” the Zx- 
quirer may now begin its history with ‘“’Tis sixty 
years since.” We will not say wickedly (as 
Byron did of George IV.’s visit to Ireland), 
“He comes in ¢he promise and bloom of three- 
score’; for a newspaper at that respectable 
age, instead of being passé and hopeless, has 
just attained its majority, and given proof of 
its right to be heard in the councils of the com- 
munity. I rejoice to believe that the Zuguirer, 
which thus “comes of age” this week, has before 
it along manhood of honor and public service. 

May I, with all diffidence and respect, presume 
te offer the suggestion that it is now the 
moment to decide whether it should remain 
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or assume the position of the English organ of 
free theology and criticism for all the multitudi- 
nous readers, inside and outside the orthodox 
churches, who share in the main the religious 
views and reverent sentiments of the leaders of 
Unitarianism ? That there is room for sucha 
journal now, and that it might easily become a 
power in the land, is as certain as that such room 
did not exist sixty years ago,—an epoch, as I well 
remember, when I had myself just escaped out 
of the doors of the Church of England and 
looked round almost in vain for any comrades 
of my mental solitude. To produce a weekly 
paper which shall supply us all, whatever we 
call ourselves, 'whose minds are occupied with 
the great problems of theology, and who are 
interested in the results of the stupendous work 
of higher criticism now in progress, with the in- 
formation which we want, and the arguments 
which we desire to study, would be an immense 
boon to many of us. It is impossible also to 
doubt that the existence of such a journal would 
soon prove of inestimable service to the whole 
cause of free spiritual religion in England. 
With cordial wishes for the success of your 
paper, under whatever name it may continue to 
work, FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Henewrt DoLcELty. 


And so the Zzguirer completes this month its 
sixtieth year. It was started in July, 1842. 
Think what vast strides civil and religious 
liberty has made since then! In 1842 the parlia- 
mentary franchise was still restricted: there was 
no vote by ballot, many boroughs were still un- 
reformed, There was no Public Health Act, 
no Medical Officer of Health, no School Board, 
no State Education, no County Council, no 
Local Board. The older universities were 
closed to dissenters; yet dissenters were still 
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compelled to pay church rates. The title of Uni- 
tarians to occupy their ancient meeting-houses 
had just been shattered by the decision of the 
House of Lords with respect to Lady Hewley’s 
Trust. These things have all been changed, 
but only as the result of constant unremitting 
struggle; and in this struggle the Juguirer has 
always bravely borne its humble part. There is 
much yet to be done in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, much yet to be done to diffuse 
the knowledge of Christianity in its simplest 
and most intelligible form. Continue in that 
work, Mr. Editor, with good heart and courage: 
you have the good wishes of a wide circle of 
friends. Let your paper still be the home of free 
religious thought, the treasury of the reverent 
inquirer after truth. Approach new problems in 
the old spirit, and you will thus render yeoman 
service to the cause of humanity and of God. 

W. BLAKE ODGERS, 


Literature. 


The Jewish Encyclopaedia.* 


The second volume of this great work not 
only fulfils the promise of the first, but also ex- 
cites expectations for the future. The present 
volume carries the work from Apocrypha to 
Benash. The publishers say (and this volume 
justifies the statement) that “the Jewish En- 
cyclopzedia covers the ground and includes the 
information of six special encyclopzdias, Bibli- 
cal, Talmudical, Historical, Rabbinical, Theo- 
logical, and Biographical, all of them treating, in 
its various aspects and throughout the ages, the 
life-story of the Jewish people.” We are glad 
to believe that the enterprise will be commer- 
cially successful. But we see no reason to be- 
lieve that the quality of the work is to be 
affected by the demands of the counting-room. 

So far as the Old Testament is concerned, the 
articles will be of common interest to both Jews 
and Christians. But the treatment differs some- 
what, because we get a point of view which is 
distinctively Jewish. Taking, for instance, the 
Tower of Babel, we have first the Biblical ac- 
count, next we have the Rabbinical literature 
concerning it, then the Tower as it appears in 
Mohammedan literature, and finally a critical 
view. The first and last portions of the article 


will not differ greatly from that which any 


Christian might write. Of especial interest are 
the contributions on “Articles of Faith,’ and 
the discussions of doctrine which come under 
the names of various writers. 

The names of the distinguished scholars of 
Jewish origin who contribute to this volume 
make a list quite as remarkable as that which 
includes the great names of history. Men of 
learning, of distinguished ability and scholarship, 
abound among the Jews to-day, and carry on the 
traditions of this remarkable race. The Jews 
have had in biographical literature heretofore 
treatment similar to that accorded to Unita- 
rians, From any general account of the life of 
Priestley, for instance, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover that this eminent man was a Unitarian. 
Some of the greatest Unitarians are simply set 
down as dissenters. The Jews, also, because 
they were Jews, have commonly been omitted 
from encyclopedias, even when their achieve- 
ments excelled in value the majority of those 
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who were admitted. The following list fur- 
nished by the publisher shows a few of the 
articles of general interest, and the qualifica- 


tions of the writer: — 

“Aqueducts,” by Lieut. Col. Claude R. 
Conder, LL.D., formerly Superintendent of 
Survey, Palestine Exploration Fund, London, 
Eng. 

“Armilus” and “Beard,” by Dr. Louis Giuz- 
berg, author of “Die Haggada bei den Kirchen- 
vatern,” of New York. 

“Army,” by Dr. K. Kohler, rabbi of Temple 
Beth-El, New York; Francis L. Cohen, rabbi, 
Borough New Synagogue, London, Eng.; and 
Herman Rosenthal, chief of the Slavonic De- 
partment, New York Public Library. 

“Artisans,” by Caspar Levias, M.A., instruc- 
tor in Exegesis and Talmudic Aramaic, Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Joseph 
Jacobs, B.A., formerly president of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England, and author of 
“Jews of Angevin England,” etc. 

“Armenia,” by Herman Rosenthal, chief of 
the Slavonic Department, New York Public 
Library. 

“Asia,” by Isidore Lévy of Paris, France. 

“Astrology,” by Dr. Ludwig Blau, professor 
in the Jewish Theological Seminary, Budapest, 
Hungary, author of “Das Alt-Jiidische Zauber- 
wesen.” 

“Astronomy,” by Peter Jensen, professor of 
Semitic Philology, University of Marburg, Ger- 
many. 

“Banking,” by Joseph Jacobs, B.A., formerly 
president of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England, author of “Jews of Angevin England,” 
ete. 

“Bar Kokba,” by Dr. S. Krauss, professor in 
the Normal College, Budapest, Hungary, author 
of “Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwérter.” 


PHILOSOPHY OF Conpuctr. By George Trum- 
bull Ladd. Charles Scribner’s Sons.—“Not to 

se the word in a narrow and technical way 
Idealism is the only form of philosophy which 
can claim to explain the realities of human ex- 
perience.” These words from the closing pages 
of Prof. Ladd’s profound treatise on the facts, 
principles, and ideals of ethics well express its 
informing spirit. He raises the more ultimate 
problems of conduct, to solve them in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in the long 
series of philosophical works of which he is the 
author. We confess, in fact, to a certain sense 
of monotony in being referred so steadily to the 
volumes of Ladd. The most stimulating feature 
of the work, on the other hand, is the vigorous 
conscience manifesting itself in every chapter. 
In his preface the author speaks with emphasis 
of the “nerveless ethical condition of current 
Christianity,” and the conclusion dwells with 
power upon the necessity of righteousness to na- 
tions. “Nations, like individuals, cannot afford 
to lose their faiths, aspirations, and hopes, as 
these are all directed toward and into the non- 
sensuous and invisible world.” Dr. Ladd’s 
union of the external and the internal in ethics 
is seen in his words on page 528: “Man, in his 
psychological and historical development, cre- 
ates his own ideals of conduct and character, 
each individual moulding for himself in partic- 
ular the idea; and yet all for each one and each 
one for all. The right is defined for every in- 
dividual and every age by the fidelity with which 
the individual and the age actualize in conduct 
this its perpetually growing Ideal.” . Dr. Ladd, 
of course, identifies the ground of morality with 
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the world-ground, God being the source of the 
moral law, its sanctions and its development, 
the ideally righteous and holy God, The 
natural history of ethics is not embraced in his 
plan; but one might well desire a fuller recog- 
nition, from time to time, of its existence and 
importance. Such a work as Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland’s Origin and Growth of the Moral 
Sentiment should be read in connection with 
this volume on its philosophy to get a rounded 
notion of that very complex matter, the moral 
nature of man. 


Tue Best oF Batzac. Edited by Alexan- 
der Jessup. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
Nobody imagines that this book of three hun- 
dred pages or more contains a// the best of 
Balzac, but Mr. Jessup has made a wise selec- 
tion with the intention of illustrating the best at 
least. While the chapters given are fairly com- 
plete in themselves, it will be strange if they do 
not send readers to the books from which they 
are taken. Most of “Adieu” is here, that tragic 
war experience which has been said to contain 
in its picture of the passage of the Beresina 
during the retreat from Moscow “one of the 
four or five great military pictures in all French 
literature.’ The other selections are “La 
Grande Bretéche,” dreadful with jealous re- 
venge; “Master Cornelius,” that masterly study 
of love and avarice; “A Passion in the Desert,” 
perhaps best of all for this treatment; “The 
Duel” and “Love and the Chasm,” both from 
La Peau de Chagrin ; and “The Meeting in the 
Convent,” from Zhe Duchess of Langeais. This 
is the first volume of a new series, of which two 
already announced are Zhe Best of Stevenson 
and Zhe Best of Poe. The appearance of the 
book is very attractive. 


Or Business. By Richard Rogers Bowker. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—Mr. Bowker has compacted a great deal 
of admirable thinking into a book of fifty- 
six pages. No important aspect of the matter 
of business seems to have been omitted or 
slurred. There are excellent pages on wage- 
earners, capitalists, the direction of industry, 
the social factor in production,—this part par- 
ticularly good,—the relation of rent and taxes to 
wages, corporations and trusts, and soon. The 
evils of trusts are considered, and their remedy 
is held to be publicity with public responsibility. 
Labor combinations are considered, and their 
restrictive policy is condemned, while the true 
value of trades-unions is pointed out. There 
are also excellent comments on department 
stores, the economic woman, and other indus- 
trial affairs of immediate interest. The style is 
good, the illustrations are felicitous. The book is 
one which we would gladly put into the hands of 
every grown boy and girl in the United States. 


Puitip LonestrRerH. By Marie Van Vorst. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Miss 
Van Vorst, whom we have known hitherto only 
through her collaboration in the lively novel, 
Bagsby’s Daughter, has written a thoroughly 
good and interesting story of modern life, which 
gains doubly in freshness by comparison with 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century tales of 
romance, which are now so numerous that many 
seem to have lost their individuality. Philip 
Longstreth seeks to reform conditions in an 
American factory town, finding unsuspected 
complications and sharing in certain dramatic 
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events that have more or less bearing on 
modern problems. Yet the book is interesting 
mainly on account of the story itself and the 
characters introduced. It takes us from New 
York society to the small town, with its factory 
girls, strained commercial conditions, and spirit 
of competition. Amber Garland is drawn with 
force and understanding, and is as important a 
figure in the book as is the hero who gives it 
his name for a title. We shall hope for other 
books from this writer, 


SHAKSPEAREAN Synopses. By J. Walker 
McSpadden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 45 cents.—No one who knows from ex- 
perience how valuable Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare may be as an introduc- 
tion to the master dramatist can refuse interest 
to these plain, clear outlines of all the plays. 
An outline of each of the thirty-seven plots is 
given by acts, something after the manner of 
opera arguments, The book came to our desk 
just in time to be made useful before taking a 
child to see “Twelfth Night,” and it proved a 
decided help to the understanding and enjoy- 
ment. It does not enter the field of Zales from 
Shakespeare at all, but has the advantage of 
strict accuracy and directness, besides including 
all the plays. Even grown readers who may be 
called intelligent and well educated often find it 
difficult to get the action of a drama until they 
have seen it on the stage or studied a clear out- 
line. 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE. By Hamblen Sears. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—Mr. 
Sears has put into his colonial novel the same 
spirit that went inte his football playing when 
he was captain of the Harvard eleven, and his 
story is one of the best among the many that 
have sought to reproduce something of the 
Revolutionary feeling. He has taken a broader 
view than is quite usual among books of this 
class, and one sees something of the leading 
characters on both sides. The social life of 
New York under Tory dominance and the hor- 
rors of the old sugar-house prison are brought 
close together. The heroine is charming, but 
the hero quite brave enough to deserve her, and 
thus complete the title of the book. 


CHRISTIAN STUDY MANUALS. A new theo- 
logical series published by A. C. Armstrong, 
New York.—The first three of this well-con- 
ceived series of educational manuals have ap- © 
peared, and give excellent promise. They are 
The Early Church, by Prof. James Orr; Ruling 
Ideas of our Lord, by Rev. C. F. D’Arcy; Prot- 
estant Principles, by Rev. J. M. Gibson. The 
names of the authors assure the reader of thor- 
oughness in each work, and from a survey of 
each it is soon surmised that a broad and lib- 
eral spirit pervades all. The point of view is 
that of the Evangelical English Churchman, 
but scholarship and fairness characterize the 
presentation of each subject. 


PRACTICAL TALKS BY AN ASTRONOMER. By 
Harold Jacoby. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.—This volume is what it pur- 
ports to be,—not a learned scientific treatise, but 
a series of articles intended for the use of intel- 
ligent people who would like to know some of 
the principal features of modern astronomical 
methods and discovery. In plain, simple speech 
he treats of some questions like navigation, the 


etl 


’ ical, moral, and organic point of view, and ex- 
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time standard, the mounting of great telescopes, 
and how to make a sun-dial, which are rather 
familiar subjects, and also those that are of more 
recent interest, like celestial photography, tem- 
porary stars, and the movements of the earth’s 
pole. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


By Lucy C. pt 
THOMAS R,. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


Tue IpEaL: Irs REALIZATION. 
McGee. Boston: James H. West Co.—The 
New Thought as here set forth is certainly 
large and open: it is also vague and apart 
from common life. Yet this little book has its 
place in a time when men are imprisoned in a 
narrow circle of utilitarian occupations. It is to 
be regretted that those who most need its teach- 
ing are almost certain not to read, nor even to 
see the book. 


-.. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


i Price 75 Cents. 
Miscellancous, nice ents 


A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago have sent 
out a small book on Right Reading, which con- 
tains words of good counsel on the choice and 
use of books, selected from the writings of ten 
famous authors,—Sir Arthur Helps, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Lowell, Ruskin, Hare, John Morley, 
Schopenhauer, Frederic Harrison, and Isaac 
Israeli. Lowell said that the first lesson in 
reading well is that which teaches us to dis- 
tinguish between literature and merely printed 
matter. That this little book, carefully studied, 
will help one in making the vital distinction is 
its first recommendation. It ought to strengthen 
many in the determination not to be numbered 
among the men who, “forgetful of the peren- 
nial poetry of the world, muckrake in a litter of 
fugitive refuse.” 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


The Edgar S. Werner Publishing Company ee ae 
of New York has recently brought out the sixth 
edition of Delsarte System of Expression, by Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Genevieve Stebbins, a well-known interpreter of | Compiler of ‘‘The S ide,” “The Carol,”’ et 
the Delsartean philosophy and training. The rk a Bae ky 
book is divided into three parts. Delsarte’s 
address before the Philotechnic Society of Paris, 
translated from unpublished manuscripts, gives 
his famous definitions of art from the ontolog- 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


272 Congress Street, = = 7 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. . 


plains his thought of man as the object of art. 
In Part II. Delsarte’s system is arranged in les- 
sons for class or individual use; and, finally, Mrs. 
Stebbins takes up pantomime, physical culture, 
and statue posing, relating theory to practice. 
The fact that the book is now in the sixth edi- 
tion shows the estimation in which it is held by 
Delsarte students and expositors. There are 
thirty-two full-page illustrations from Greek art. 


Literary Notes. 


John Bach McMaster, author of one of the 
best-known histories of the United States and 
a professor at the University of Pennylvania, 
will soon issue his biography of Daniel Web- 
ster, some of which has already appeared in 
the Century Magazine. 


Boston. 


Books Received. 


From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
The Living Age. Vol. 233. . 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Unspeakable Scot. By T. W. H. Crosland. $1.25. 
From Funk & Wagnalts Company, New York. 
The eee Encyclopedia, Vol. Il. 
The Gordian Knot. By Arthur T. Pierson, 60 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
On the Lawn. For the piano. By Edward G. Harlow. 
Morceau Chromatique, For the piano. By John Orth, 
Butterflies, For the piano. By Wilhelm Lege. 

Dreams. For the piano. By Edward G. Harlow. 
ALove Sonnet. Song for high voice. By Francis Thomé. 
Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee. Sacred duet for so- 

rano andalto. By P. A. Schnecker, 
T ee? Message. Song for high voice, By W. Ber- 
ward. 
everies. Song for high voice. By Reynaldo Hahn. satt z 
ts the Rose Garden, For the piano.™ By Adam Geibel. Address Christian Register Association, 
Song of Farewell. For high,voice. By Isidore de Lara, | 272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


-The Poet-vision; 
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WAS JESUS GOD? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


th Series. No, 135. 


An endeavor to answer this: question by inter- 
rogating: (1) Reason, or Common Sense; (2) 
The Bible; (3) History, Secular and Church. 


THE UNITARIAN VANTAGE-GROUND. 
By Prof. Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


4th Series. No. 136. 


The religion of Jesus and his first Galilean 
followers was Unitarianism. The development 
of dogma during the early Christian centuries. 
The unison between the modern intuition about 
human life and the Unitarian affirmation of 
the highest spiritual capacity of man. 


THE COMMON FAITH. 
By Rev. SamurL M. Croruers, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 137. 


The best development of the human soul can 
come to no man alone. His faith in spiritual 
realities is never serenely confident until it is 
confirmed by the response which comes from 
another. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now repriuted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. -The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pi is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.’? 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


Contents: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Lullaby Time. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL, 


Shut your eyes with the blue-eyed grass, 
And I will sing to you, my Mignon, 

While the sunset fires pale and pass, 
And the dark comes on, 

And the tinkling cow-bells, far away, 

Ring farewell to the fading day. 


How clear the shower has left the air! 

The dripping earth with the sunset gleams, 
As if rainbow wings were hovering there 

Of a million dreams. 
Suddenly, suddenly, sweet and strong, 

The woodland utters its even song. 


Over the harbor swallows skim, 
And Vesper grows on its rippling breast ; 
And low, low down, on the very rim 
Of the dying west, 
Silvery fair, like a sail half furled, 
The small moon slips from the twilight world. 


Dear Mignon, let us borrow wings 

From the rainbow dreams that fill the air. 
Let us now, while the woodland sings, 

And the silvery fair 
Sail of the moon floats over the west, 
Follow, follow, and rest, love, rest. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Hundredth Elephant. 


BY MARGARET BROWNING BARBER. 


The band was playing “Marching through 
Georgia,” and the elephants were keeping time, 
their huge paws heavily raised and unfolding to 
reach the ground with every fourth beat. The 
clowns shouted vociferously to the crowd, and the 
lions and tigers paced majestically up and down 
in their regal red and gold wagons. In a small 
cart the cat orchestra, with a kitten “danseuse” 
in a pink ruffled flounce, looked coquettishly out 
between the bars at the admiring multitude. 

“Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la from Atlanta to the sea,” 
bleated the band, and on went the procession 
around the corner and out of sight. 

“O-me, O-my!” murmured Sally Slater to her 
young cousin Timothy, aged six, whom she 
grasped firmly by his left thumb which ached, 
but was forgotten in the excitement. ‘“O-me, 
o-my! what wouldn’t I give to take you to the 
elephant sideshow! It would only cost a teenty 
mite,—ten cents prehaps,—and a piece of cake 
to feed the beautifullest elephant, the one at the 
end that didn’t want to march. He was the 
lovellest thing in the whole percession. Why 
don’t you say somethin’? Can’t you see how 
lovelly he was? the white on his nose so shiny 
and his eyes just twinkled as he went by. I 
don’t believe you’re old enough to apperpreciate 
such. things,” she ended scornfully, with the 
wisdom of ten years’ experience of the beauti- 
ful. 

Timothy gulped, and a large tear rolled down 
the cheek farthest from Sally as he summoned 
a manly voice, and in a business-like manner 
asked if there was no possibility of attaining the 
ten cents. 

“Not unless you find it rolling up hill in the 
dark,” answered the wise one cynically, for she 
had experience in other things besides the beau- 
tiful. “Come on,” she ended, brought back to 
realities. “We must hurry to take the washing 
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home, or mother’ll not let us come to perces- 
sions again in the morning. But, if Icould only 
see him, I’d not mind losing the rest of the show. 
Mebbe, when you’re ten years old, we’ll have 
money enough to see it all through,” she re- 
marked, with that feminine celerity in attaining 
different points of view; and she squeezed the 
aching thumb affectionately. 


. . . . . 


“The lovellest elephant,” all unconscious of the 
admiration lavished upon him, was marching on 
laconically at the end of the procession. He 
was weary of the daily routine of show life, 
of the train and the tent and the ring. He 
longed for freedom, for the open air, for nature 
and, as he approached the circus grounds, a pur- 
pose, dim at first, grew and attained complete- 
ness in his young but elephantine brain. He be- 
thought him of a pretty open meadow with trees 
and free green things, weeds and flowers, grow- 
ing up in the unrestrained pleasure of living, 
with no drill-masters and no barred cages and 
no spectators constantly at hand. He had 
caught a refreshing glimpse of this spot as the 
train moved slowly toward the depot. And, as 
he thought of the charm of a solitary life in the 
open, his long cold trunk vibrated with excite- 
ment and suppressed emotions. Would he 
dare? In the confusion of arrival at a new cir- 
cus ground, where everything had to be arranged 
hurriedly for an afternoon performance, and 
animals and scenery were chaotically mingled, 
would he, could he manage to escape and get 
away from the awful monotony of walking a 
plank with two other elephants who were most 
uncongenial, and from whose unresponsive 
trunks he must receive a huge dinner bell and 
ring it five times, as they had done before him? 
If he could, joy would be his. He could wan- 
der at will through the beautiful meadow, pick- 
ing stray bits of wild fruit and nuts, and rubbing 
his leathery back against the pleasant tree- 
trunks. He would make the attempt. 


. . . . . » . . 


The afternoon performance was a third over. 
The baby bears were winning encores for their 
dancing, when the elephant trainer went to sum- 
mon his bell-ringers, calling them by name. 
“Orchid ! Dragon! Primrose!” he called. Two 
huge elephants stepped forward, Orchid the 
largest one in the tent. But Primrose answered 
not; for Primrose, the “lovellest elephant,” was 
now far and away o’er the hills in the open 
meadow, flapping his tail against a great oak and 
rubbing his trunk affectionately on its high 
branches. Primrose was living! 

But great excitement prevailed among the 
circus attachés. The manager came behind the 
scenes and demanded the reason of the delay. 
People were waiting for the bell-ringers. The 
bears were dancing more than usual to fill up 
time, and were beginning to show signs of tem- 
per. The elephants must come on at once. 
“But,” faltered Jim, the elephant-trainer, “Prim- 
rose is missing !” 

“Primrose, the prize elephant, missing!” cried 


the manager, in dismay; and Jim shuddered at 


the anger in his voice. 

“See that he is found before dark,” said the 
manager. “Meantime, send in the bronchos, and 
let the show go on.” And, turning on his heel, he 
left the tent. d 

“See that he’s found before dark,” echoed 
Jim. “Easy ’nough to say. But I’ll do my 
best.” And, taking the ticketless small boys 
who had gathered as near as they could without 
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paying admission, he started to scour the town 
and country for the prodigal Primrose. 


. . . . . . . . 


The sun, holding itself a flaming ball in the 
heavens, was looking extremely like a mammoth 
circus balloon just before setting. 

Young Sally Slater with the faithful Timothy 
at her elbow was ploughing through the coun- 
try mud with her evening milk-pails for “rural 
delivery,” when suddenly opposite an open 
meadow she paused short and held her breath. 

“Timothy !” she shrieked at last: “the lovel- 
lest elephant has runned away !” 


And, setting down her pails with Timothy to — 


stand guard, she rushed across the meadow to 
Primrose, thoughtless of all danger. 

Now Primrose, though usually of a good ele- 
phant disposition, was in no mood to brook dis- 
turbance of his solitude; and, not knowing that 
it was an ardent admirer who approached, he 


backed into a marshy thicket where Sally could’ 


not pursue, and hid himself in the brambles. 

Sally eyed him in sorrowful admiration for a 
few minutes, and then walked with purpose back 
to Timothy. 

“Timothy,” she said, “you must carry the 
milk to-night. I have a duty to perform. They 
will be very anxi-o-us at the circus about the lov- 
ellest elephant. They will care more about him 
than keeping all the others. Don’t yourecomem- 
ber in Sunday-school ’bout the ninety-and-nine 
who were safe in the shadow of the fold, and 
how the Lord never rested till he found the 
hundredth one? It wasn’t elephants, it was 
sheeps; butit’sall the same. And that’s the way 
they’re feeling at the circus tent now, and I must 
go and tell them I’ve found their lost elephant. 
You wait at the last house till I come for you, 
and maybe—O Timothy !—they will be so glad to 
find him that they’ll let us come to the show to- 
night for nothin’.” And with glistening eyes 
Sally ran toward town, leaving to the small 
Timothy the questionable satisfaction of taking 
the less glorious but equally obvious path of 
duty. 

Half-way down the hill she came upon a man 
with penetrating green eyes which looked up 
and down and from side to side, eagerly search- 
ing for something. Behind him came a troop 
of tired, mud-spattered boys, and back of all a 
huge Newfoundland dog wearing a great placard, 
on which was painted in flaming red letters:— 


“Come to the Evening Performance! 
The Greatest Show on Earth !” 


“Oh!” cried Sally, breathlessly : “are you look- 
ing for the one that has strayed from the fold ?” 
“One that has run away from the circus, the 
prize elephant?” replied Jim, secularly. “Have 
you seen him?” ; 
And then came a proud moment for Sally. 
She told how she had discovered Primrose in 
the meadow and was running to the circus to 
tell them, and how she loved him and had 
watched him in the procession, and how much 
she had wanted to take ‘Timothy to see him. 
And Jim said he would tell the manager all 
about it, and for her to run home with Tim- 
othy. . 
And what do you think? That evening a gay 
cart with six jolly Shetland ponies stopped at 
Sally Slater’s door and out stepped the manager 
of “the greatest show on earth” and asked Sally 
to bring her mother and Timothy to the evening 
performance, where they saw everything from 
beginning to end, and fed the “lovellest ele- 
phant,” who still dreams of life in the open, 


ear 
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A Little Fellow and a Big Fellow. 


There were thirty-six plump muskmelon seeds, 
and Bobbie planted them very carefully, tucking 
nine in each one of the four mounds of earth 
his fat hands had heaped, smoothed, and patted 
down. 

“My garden’s to be-all melons this year. T’'ll 
have enough to eat, and lots to sell,” he called 
out proudly to Harry Wood. 

Now Bobbie and Harry were great friends, 
though the former was only five years old and 
recently out of kilts, while the latter wore a 
stand-up collar, a butterfly necktie, and was 
even thinking about “putting on long trousers.” 

; Harry's tone, though patronizing, was kind, 
as he inquired, “So you really think, sonny, that 
you'll have a big crop of melons ?” 

“Of course!” And Bobbie’s voice was full of 
pride. “I mean to take awfully good care of 
the plants.” 

And, indeed, as the weeks went by Bobbie 
did tend his melons most faithfully, and in spite 
of many discouragements. For in two of the 
brown mounds the seeds failed to appear ; 
whether they had been planted too deep, or 
whether they had been nibbled by some wander- 
ing worm, nobody could tell. 

However, the other two mounds soon bristled 
with luxuriant green plants. These, under Uncle 
Jed’s advice, Bobbie thinned out carefully, 
weeded, and watered. Then, alas! one night 
when the little boy was sound asleep (dreaming 
of luscious melons), an evil-minded cutworm 
sawed away in the moonlight, and, when morn- 
Ing came, half the plants lay wilting and dying. 

Bobbie would have cried over them, but then, 
salt water wasn’t good for plants (only aspara- 
gus, Uncle Jed said); and so, instead, he did his 
best to save the rest of his plants. Soot from the 


_ kitchen stove-pipe, tobacco from another pipe 


(the hired man’s), routed the wicked cutworms. 
Then a warm rain, followed by sunshiny days, 
made the melons grow as fast as “Mr. Finney’s 
turnip behind the barn.” They got ahead of 
weeds, bugs, and worms, and began to put forth 
pert little runners dotted with yellow blossoms, 

Then, one woful day, Mrs. O’Brien’s cow got 
out of the pasture, and wandered about until she 
reached the Barker garden; and, on her way to 
reach the dozen rows of young corn, what must 
she do but place her feet right on his last hill of 
melons, smashing every trailing vine but one! 

And this time Bobbie cried. And Harry 
Wood, who came over to see the extent of the 
damage, tried to whistle cheerily, as he said, 
“Well, the old bossie didn’t tread on your very 
best vine. See, you have one left, and—my 
stars, if there isn’t a melon on it as large as my 
biggest agate marble |” 

Now Bobbie hadn’t noticed this, and he was 
so delighted that he quite forgot his tears. 

The one lonely melon grew rapidly until it be- 
gan to look very well. Then one day—it was 
when Bobbie and the rest of the Barkers went 
to the county fair—the young Plymouth Rock 
rooster squeezed himself through the chicken- 
yard palings; and what else must he do but stalk 
boldly up to that melon, and begin to peck at it ! 
Tap, tap, tap! went his yellow beak, until he 
broke right into the juicy, salmon-pink heart. 

It was Harry Wood who saw him, and drove 
him back into the hen-yard. But most of the 
melon rode away in the stomach of the Plymouth 
Rock. 

Harry looked down mournfully at the bits of 
tind, scattered seeds, and pulp remaining on the 
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melon hill. Then he gathered up the mess, and 
threw it among the burdocks on the other side 
ef the garden fence. After which his long legs 
carried him, down to the Italian’s fruit store; 
and, when he came out again, he bore a bulging 
paper bag. Hurrying up street, he reached the 
Barker yard,—reached Bobbie’s ill-fated melon- 
patch, and then—and then! 


The Barkers came home from the county fair, 
and Bobbie went out to his “garden.” There 
had been melons at the fair, and the sight of 
them had filled him with fresh affection for his 
own solitary treasure. He bent over the brown 
mound, parted the green leaves, and—oh, won- 
der of wonders ! 

“Ma! ma!” Bobbieshouted. “Do come here. 
Why, my melon has grown lots just while I’ve 
been gone! And it’s so ripe that it’s loosened 
itself from the stem. QOh-ee! it’s perfectly 
lovely |” 

The Plymouth Rcck stuck his red comb 
through the chicken-yard fence, and crowed deri- 
sively ; but Bobbie didn’t notice him. 

And Harry Wood was chuckling to himself 
across the street, as he said: “That quarter I was 
saving toward my new air-gun is gone, but I 
don’t care. The joke was worth twenty-five 
cents. And, anyhow, a big fellow kind of ought 
to look out for a little fellow.”—Mary &. Q. 
Brush, in Sunday School Times. 


Pussy’s Letter. 


Pussy thought she’d write a letter 
To her friend, the Irish setter. 


Little Ruth made all things ready, 
Held the little soft paw steady. 


It was very nicely written 
For asimple Maltese kitten, 


But— Ruth, do you mind my telling? — 
Pussy isn’t good at spelling! 
—Fullerton L, Waldo, in Youth’s Companion, 


Eric’s Engine Ride. 


Eric stood on the garden side of the gate, 
watching the men who were mending the, road. 
Behind him the flowers nodded and the fruit- 
trees rustled in the breeze, but Eric did not care 
about them. 

Two men were busy sweeping water over the 
stones, and one was driving the engine. At 
last the engine stopped just in front of the gate ; 
and the driver climbed down, looking very red 
and hot. 

“T say, Joe, this is warm work,” he cried. 
“I'm glad we’ve finished for to-day.” 

“Are you going away?” asked Eric, timidly. 
“Tm so sorry!” 

The driver turned to him. 

“Are you fond of engines, little master ?” 

“Yes, I’m going to be an engine-man when I 
grow up,” answered Eric. “Only I shall drive a 
train, not a roller.” 

“T’d rather have my own old engine,”’ said the 
driver. 

“I suppose it’s a matter of taste,” said the 
little boy, so gravely that they all laughed. 

“Well, look here, little master,” said the driver. 
“If you like, I will give you a ride on my engine 
down to the bottom of the road.” 

Eric’s eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, thank you ever so much !” he cried; “but 


1 I must ask mother first.” 


The man nodded; and Eric bounded away, 
soon returning, followed by mother herself. 
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The driver politely touched his cap. 

“Bless you, no, ma’am: there’s no danger,” he 
said in answer to her questions. “I wouldn’t 
take him if there was.” 

“Very well,” said mother, “just a short ride.” 

So Eric was lifted up and allowed to pull the 
lever which started the engine, and they went 
puffing down the road, mother watching rather 
anxiously from the gate. 

But, when Eric ran back again, he was wild 
with delight. 

“Oh, it was lovely, mother! And we had to 
stop to let the milkman’s horse go by. The 
horse didn’t like the noise,” he said. 

Then, as the.men came slowly up the road on 
the way home, looking very hot, he whispered 
something to his mother, 

She nodded, and he ran off down the garden. 
Hastily picking three rhubarb leaves, he filled 
them with currants, and, bringing them care- 
fully back, gave them to the men. . 

“But we didn’t take you for a ride, little mas- 
ter. It was our mates here, not us at all,” said 
Joe, when his turn came. 

The little boy looked puzzled. Then he said, 
brightly,— 

“No, because you hadn’t an engine; but, if 
you had, you would, wouldn’t you?” 

The men laughed and thanked him; and, by 
the way those currants disappeared, they must 
have been very good.—Little Folks. 


The Feast of Dolls. 


On the third day of the third month comes 
the Japanese festival of dolls. Some of the 
dolls that appear on the scene among the 
dwellers in the Land of Chrysanthemums are 
over a hundred years old, and at least three 
days are given up to festivities. Some are 
dressed like the Mikado and his wife; and 
many of the old dolls are surrounded by the 
furniture in miniature in keeping with the same 
period, and a doll’s feast is yearly prepared, 
when the small bowls and cups are filled with 
anything that dolly may require in the way of 
good fare, combined with harmless drinks, But, 
after the three days are over, dolly returns once 
more to the sanctity of private life —Beacon. 


Ethel, aged five, was learning to sew, and one 
day, after vainly trying to make the preliminary 
preparations with a needle and thread, she 
asked, “Mamma, don’t they call the hole of the 
needle an eye?” “Yes, dear,” was the reply. 
“Well,” continued the little miss, “I’ll bet this 
old needle’s cross-eyed.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


The teacher thought her pupil very stupid, and 
finally asked, “Do you know whether George 
Washington was asoldier or a sailor?” He was 
a soldier,” replied the boy, promptly. “How do 
you know?” “’Cause I saw a picture of him 
crossin’ the Delaware, an’ any sailor’d know 
enough not to stand up in a boat.”—Chicago 
Post. 


The small boy who wrote the following letter 
was so eager to express his gratitude that he 
did not notice just what his letter seems to in- 
clude under benefits received : — 

“Dear Uncle Thad,—I received the knife you 
sent me: it is just beautiful. I cut myself with 
it five times since I got it. I thank you ever 
and ever so much for the knife. 


“Your affectionate nephew, _ TEp.” 
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Good News. 
Brotherheod. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way! 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path ! 

Our hope is in the aftermath : 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood,—make way for man. 
—Edwin Markham. 


The Duty of the Hour, 


“Tt is often easier to do a large thing than a 
small one.” This was an important remark of 
the late Henry P. Kidder, the president of the 
Unitarian Association. It is well worth remem- 
bering in all lines of duty. The principle in- 
volved in it has been unusually well illustrated 
for us in that remarkable discourse which Mr. 
Southworth, the new president of the school at 
Meadville, made at Chicago after he had pre- 
sented the annual report of the Western Confer- 
ence on its fiftieth anniversary. In that address 
Mr. Southworth lifted us from any mere two- 
penny consideration of an afternoon service or 
a Browning reading class up to the large duty 
of an organized church of half a continent 
which pretends that it is trying to bring in the 
kingdom of God in the world. 

Among the duties of central interest and im- 
portance which the Unitarian Church and all 
other churches in America must consider, one 
of the very foremost is the duty of reconciling 
the various races of men in America, that they 
may help each other instead of quarrelling with 
each other, or, as Saint Paul says, “may bear 
each other’s burdens.” As between white and 
black, the century must establish co-operation 
instead of jealousy. As between black men, 
white men, red men, and yellow men, it must 
work out in daily progress the Golden Rule as 
that rule is formulated in the nineteenth century 
motto, “One for all and all for one.” 

Here is a very great work. For the encour- 
agement of people who really care for the king- 
dom of God, whoever talks about it or enters 
into it ought to remember that it is sometimes 
“easier todo a large thing than a small one.” 
For, if we can engage in the enterprises of edu- 
cation on some plan so broad and comprehen- 
sive that all parts of the country shall be inter- 
ested, we shall spend our money and our time 
to much more advantage than if we scatter 
time and money in any single little enterprises 
of this or that corner of a State which hides 
its candle under a bushel. Take, for instance, 
the people of any Texas town, who have highly 
resolved that black men and white men shall 
have the same privileges and pleasures as they 
have the same rights and duties. Let every- 
body who is at work in the education of that 
town understand that he is engaged in an en- 
terprise which is one of ten thousand, covering 
ten or twelve States and enlisting the enthusi- 
asm and intelligence of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women. If you succeed in giving 
this impression of a National Duty, a National 
Privilege, and a National Success as well, every- 
body will take hold with a lighter heart and with 
more real enthusiasm, and will look forward to 
success within a generation. 

“They find they can because they think they 
can.” 
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takers” who have entered into what they call 
the work of Southern education have seemed to 
me to keep out of sight this larger range of their 
duty in an exaggeration almost ridiculous of the 
importance of the special enterprises in which 
they are engaged. Now the real greatness of 
Hampton, of Tuskegee, of the Calhoun School, 
is in the breadth of view of their founders. On 
whatever lines they are at work, they are work- 
ing on what we call the principle of Ten Times 
One is Ten. Hampton would be glad to have 
a thousand Hamptons, Tuskegee to have a 
thousand Tuskegees, and the men and women 
at Calhoun to see everywhere established this 
great gospel which teaches that he who owns 
land is the master. On‘the other hand, I see 
many an absentee professor from “Oglethorpe 
University” or “Ponce de Leon Academy” or 
the “Suwanee Industrial School” who talks to 
me only about his own two-penny enterprise, 
as if it had any claim upon anybody outside its 
own particular valley,— unless it can show that 
these who conduct its work are in sympathy 
with East and West, with North and South. 
The new commission for national education 
has gone cheerfully into its work with the defi- 
nite belief that it is easier to do a large thing 
than a small one. I do not personally know 
anything of its plans of operation, but I do know 
that the intention of its founders is to bring into 
sympathy with each other all the leaders of a 
true education in all the States between Dela- 
ware and California. The managers of this 
great commission will be, as I suppose, in cor- 
respondence with those who are now directing 


every such school as Hampton and Tuskegee, and, 


also with all those public men at the South who 
have at once conscience enough and sense 
enough to enter into large movements for the 
benefit of all the people. Every one who ac- 
quaints himself at all with the States of the 
“Confederacy” knows that in every State there 
have been “free-lance” men who are fighting on 
their “own hook,” who have been willing to 
look beyond the, pettiness of to-day’s politics 
and to look forward to the great solution of the 
great question,—ready, indeed, to build a road- 
way across the “gulf of fire.” To unite the men 
and women of religious susceptibility who have 
such courage with the political leaders whose 
statesmanship is higher and larger than office- 
hunting or local politics; to unite these with 
the great leaders of education,—such men as 
Pitt Dillingham, as Booker Washington, as 
Horace Bumstead, and Henry Frissell, men who 
have shown that they are leaders who can train 
other leaders,—this is the first duty of the edu- 
cation commission. 

Such an alliance of the great political leaders 
and the great leaders in education and the prac- 
tical workers in each parish and county, even in 
the most thinly settled districts of the nation, is 
to be encouraged by that national sentiment 
which looks beyond the party lines, and which is 
quite indifferent to the talk of difficulty. What 
we all know of the distinguished men of affairs 
who have united in the Central Commission of 
Education is enough to make us believe that 
they understand that in this great matter, also, 
it is easier to do a great thing than a little one. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


A half-acre near Scarborough, England, is 
planted with trees and shrubs for raising moths 
and butterflies. In their season the stock of 
caterpillars is twenty thousand, and from thirty 
to forty thousand preserved insects are kept in 


To be quite frank, a good many of the “under- | reserve, 


. 
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Oregon Letter. 


A man-hunt, the like of which it would be 
hard to find, has been the matter of most ab- 
sorbing interest.in recent weeks. On June 9 
two convicts in the Salem penitentiary, procur- 
ing arms, killed three guards and escaped. 
For over a month they have succeeded in elud- 
ing their pursuers, and have terrorized all the 
communities from here to Seattle. They have 
worn out a dozen posses, have committed a 
score or more of high crimes, and one of them 
has killed three of those who had the temerity 
to follow him too Closely. The leader of the 
two outlaws has exhibited such physical en- 
durance, such resourcefulness, such determina- 
tion, such consistent and unlimited wickedness 
toward every one who happened to be in his 
way, and such consideration for those whom he 
could force to subserve his main purpose as to 
make him the marvel of the physician and the _ 
moralist. 

As in all such cases, the tension has been re- 
lieved now and then by the humor of the humor- 
ist, especially at the expense of a pair of rather 
mild-mannered and luckless blood-hounds. 

“With the Blood-hounds, Barlow, June 14.— 
The dogs have struck seventy-five fresh scents, 
and hope to make it a dollar before evening. 
The convicts were last seen ten miles from 
here, drinking at one of the bars in the Pud- 
ding River. They are bad men.” 

Oregon has recently held its general State 
election, resulting in a Republican victory, ex- 
cept in the choice of governor. The Demo- 
cratic candidate for that position was elected 
by a small majority, partly by reason of his 
great popularity and partly because of quarrels 
among the Republican politicians. ; 

There is a steady undercurrent of interest in 
the Lewis and Clark Centennial to be cele- 
brated by an exposition for the Pacific Coast 
and Orient in 1905. It is hoped to do for our 
relation to the Orient what the Buffalo Fair did 
for our relation to South America. The enter- 
prise is being managed by the strongest and 
most conservative men of Portland, who 
frankly recognize that the business of great ex- 
positions is in danger of being overdone, and 
who wish, by keeping strictly within their 
means, to avoid the risk of failure and loss. 
This exposition will be entirely unique in many 
ways. For one thing, it will be the first, I 
think, to have five snow mountains among its 
permanent exhibits. An association of ardent 
rose-lovers is actively engaged, through public 
instruction and appeals, in making Portland a 
“City of Roses”; and the site for the expo- 
sition will probably be chosen with a view to 
gaining permanent park improvement for the 
city. Dr. Eliot, as a member of the Park Com- 
mission, has taken great interest in this, as in 
everything that will tend to develop the park 
system on lines that shall prove adequate later 
to the needs of a great city. 

Rev. W. R. Lord spent the spring months in 
Oregon and Washington, a welcome guest 
everywhere, lecturing every day and sometimes 
two or three times a day, upon the birds of 
this region; and he found strength (I scarcely 
know where) and the goodness (we all know 
where) to preach for us whenever occasion 
offered. E 

The most important event in the life and 
progress of our churches was the service of 
installation for Dr. Cressey in the Church of — 
Our Father, Portland. Mr. Lord preached the : 


ea 
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sermon ; the fellowship of the Portland churches 
was offered by Rabbi Wise; the welcome to 
the city, by Rev. Joseph Wilson, principal of 
Portland Academy; the words for the congre- 
gation, by Mr. William Olds and Mr. G. G. 
Gammans; the prayer, by the State superin- 
tendent; and the charge to minister and people, 
by Dr. Eliot. It was a memorable occasion, 
never excelled for beauty and strength by any 
similar service at which it has been my privilege 
to be present. 

Recent word from Seattle and Spokane is 
encouraging. Mr. Simonds at Seattle has made 
steady progress against inherent difficulties. 
Rev. W. M. Jones, formerly of Pasadena, Cal., 
and before that at San José, is having good 
success at Spokane. 

Hood River has harvested its $125,000 straw- 
berry crop, and expects to send out a hundred 
carloads of apples. The strawberries go to all 
the principal cities from the seacoast to Chi- 
cago, and the apples go as far as London and 
Paris. This charraing mountain valley enjoys 
general prosperity and happy prospects. Dr. 
Eliot preached for our recently organized church 
here on May 25 and on June 1; Dr. Cressey, 
on June 22; and the State superintendent, on 
July 6. 

Dr. Eliot preached the baccalaureate sermon 
for the State university, and the State superin- 
tendent did the same office for the State normal 
school at Monmouth. The State superintend- 
ent has preached throughout his regular circuit, 
and has recently held a series of meetings at 
Eola, four miles from Salem. 

If any one has been misled, by direct allega- 
tion or false inference, into supposing that all 
the people “out West” are falling over each 
other in their eager haste to become devout and 
reliable members of a Unitarian church, he 
should come hither and remain long enough to 
cut his teeth on the hard facts. But there are 
three considerations that inspire in us what 
some would call optimism, but which I would 
prefer to call hopeful, happy, responsible, and 
persistent energy: 1. The inevitable future of 
the Pacific North-west; 2. Confidence in our 
cause; 3. Our plain duty as an order of mili- 
tant churches. W. G. ELIorT, Jr. 

SALEM, Org. 


New York Letter. 


Just before the summer vacation began in our 
churches, the officers of the Friendly Aid House 
made the important announcement that its work 
had been entirely freed from debt, and that it 
would henceforth live well within its income, 
which they urged its supporters to make as large 
as possible in order that its activities might be 
extended as rapidly as possible. With no mill- 
stone of debt around its neck, the work of the 
Settlement should ge on with even greater 
steadiness and success than in the past. To 
surpass its achievements since it was founded 
ten years ago will be a notable thing; for it has 


*shown a capacity for marvellous growth since it 


was first organized by the people of All Souls’ 
Church under the inspiring guidance of Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams and his wife. Among 
the thirty other settlements in Greater New York 
it is looked upon as one of the most successful 
and important. Its fresh-air work alone during 
the summer months is a noteworthy achieve 
ment. At the beautiful farm in Connecticut, 
which was loaned it without rent for five years, 
there are about eight hundred persons accom- 
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modated during one season. Fortnightly relays 
of guests from the city are entertained,—mothers 
with their families, the fathers sometimes com- 
ing out to spend Sunday. Each guest, except 
“the babbies,” as Huxley in his “Letters” calls 
his own, pays board. Through the liberality of 
another friend ‘of the Settlement, at a country 
house in Hackensack, N.J.,a large number of 
girls are entertained. It eases the supersensi- 
tive consciences of many of us to know that, 
while we are off getting help from the hills, sky 
and sea, those less fortunate than ourselves are 
getting fed, too. 

A very material help in freeing the Settle- 
ment from debt has been the financial co-opera- 
tion of the Church of the Messiah. A year ago 
it offered workers to the Friendly Aid, and since 
then this church and All Souls’ have been rep- 
resented on its advisory board and its many 
activities. What a delightful example of what 
the fraternity of churches should be ! 

The late Warren N. Goddard, who was promi- 
nently identified with the business life of New 
York, was the first president of the Friendly 
Aid; and it is to his generosity and persistent 
efforts that it owes, in large measure, its succes- 
ful endeavors. He was another of America’s 
men who thought of himself “not as the owner, 
but as the steward of his life and fortune.” In 
the fall there will be placed a tablet to his 
memory on the Friendly Aid House in East 
Thirty-fourth Street, giving to it the name of the 
“Warren Goddard House.” 

The Book-room has collected statistics of its 
year’s work, and it may interest busy men and 
women at other headquarters to learn what the 
assistant in charge here has accomplished dur- 
ing ten months. The record is as follows: 
Christian Registers mailed, 180; sermons circu- 
lated and distributed, 4,300; mail orders filled 
for Mr. George H. Ellis, 250; mail orders for 
book-room, 350; Messiah Pulpit subscriptions, 
96; Messiah Pulpit sermons sold, 1,100; visi- 
tors on real business in one month, 225; letters 
written, 2,400; postals, 320; 130 pages of extra 
typewriting, addresses, lectures, sermons, etc.; 
programmes mailed, 3,000; reports mailed, 
3,000; notices sent out to ministers, 342; books, 
pamphlets, etc., sold, 1,200. 

Only the old-time visitors to the Book-room 
realize how nearly it has become “a house beau- 
tiful,” with its new decorations of paint and 
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pictures. These latter are of the churches and 
their ministers in the Middle States. A mighty 
good-looking set of men we have and a fine 
collection of churches, too! Which reminds 
one of Mrs. Ruggles’s remark about her own 
“children” when, arrayed like Solomon in all 
his glory, they were ready for Carol Bird’s 
Christmas party,—“A likelier mess of children it 
would be hard to find, if I says it who shouldn’t.” 
These pictures at the Book-room have been 
collected through the interest and energy of the 
assistant in charge, who has raised a small sum 
for their framing. It is her purpose to make it 
a representative collection, and to that end she 
asks all those who have not yet fulfilled their 
promise of forwarding pictures of their churches 
to do so at their earliest convenience. In the 
fall the Book-room will pass into the charge of 
Miss Prindle of the First Church, Brooklyn. 
Miss Bird, after six years of faithful service, 
resigns on account of ill-health. " 

The Book-room, because the superintendent, 
Mr. Morehouse, is general secretary of the Fel- 
lowship Committee of the National Conference, 
has the statistics of the sub-committees on fel- 
lowship throughout the United States. Our 
ministerial staff since last September has been 
increased by the accession of the following 
ministers from other denominations: five from 
the Trinitarian Congregational, one from the 
Swedenborgian, two from the Universalist, one 
from the Dutch Reform, one from the Episcopal, 
three from the Presbyterian, one from the Bap- 
tist, one from the Christian Fellowship ; total, 
nineteen. Certainly, church extension should go 
on with all safe speed if this record of accessions 
is to be maintained each year. The contribu- 
tion of the Middle States this year toward 
supplying this demand is its two new societies 
at Lancaster, Pa., and Elizabeth, N.J. These 
two are fatts accomplis ; but there are several 
other places in Pennsylvania in a more or less 
advanced stage of preparation for the organiza- 
tion of new Unitarian societies. It may come 
to pass that the Quaker State will become as 
hospitable to our liberal thought as has New 
Jersey. 

The Summer School for Philanthropic Work 
is again in session; and a project is on foot by 
the Charity Organization Society, which founded 
the school and has carried it on for five suc- 
cessive summers, to raise a fund for its perma- 
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nent maintenance. If this is accomplished, a 
regular curriculum for the training of students 
will be adopted. When it is remembered that 
there are in New York City alone thirty settle 
ment houses, in addition to the scores of chari- 
table workers in the churches and in other 
beneficent enterprises, the need for some such 
school is plainly manifest. 

At present the school is open for six weeks, 
and divides this time as follows: three weeks 
are given to the treatment of needy families in 
their homes; one week to neighborhood im- 
provement by social settlements; four days to 
the institutional care of adults; and two days 
to medical charities. If the school becomes 
permanent, the consideration of these subjects 
will occupy one year, while the second year will 
have elective work in some branch of philan- 
thropy. No one knows better than the Char- 
ity Organization Society, which, like the Sunday- 
schools, has to avail itself of what it can get in 
the way of workers, how much this school is 
needed. To be sure, our charity workers for 
the society have to obey certain written instruc- 
tions. one of which is not to give money un- 
counselled by superior officers. But what’s to 
prevent some sentimental Mrs. Jellaby from 
satisfying her charitable impulses in some other 
foolish way, as did the worker who sent to a 
very poor and hungry family a gilt-framed 
motto, “Give us this day our daily bread”? 
Forsooth, an untrained charity worker is about 
as harmful as a cow in a cornfield. 

The same society has also just appointed a 
committee on the prevention of tuberculosis. 
Eleven of its members are physicians, and the 
rest are men of high reputation and special 
training, such as Prof. F. H. Giddings of 
Columbia University. One of the objects of 
the committee is to educate people in the knowl- 
edge of how to prevent this dire disease; and, 
as Dr. Biggs said before the Summer School 
on one of its medical days, it is preventable if 
in its beginning the case is placed in a pure 
atmosphere. Poor and rich alike need educa- 
tion along this line, for among all classes of 
society there are some 20,000 cases of consump- 
tion in our city. M, A. M. 


Rev. John S. Brown. 


“Father” Brown died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Alfred Whitman, in Lawrence, 
Kan., on the morning of July 15. He passed 
away quietly in the early morning, so that the 
family did not know of it until after he was 
gone. The funeral service, largely attended 
by old settlers, was held in the Unitarian 
church the next day, and was conducted by 
Rev. F. M. Bennett, assisted by Rev. Richard 
Cordley, D.D., who had known Mr. Brown for 
many years. 

The following biographical sketch of his life is 
partly taken from notes supplied by Rev. George 
Willis Cooke: Rev. John Stillman Brown was 
born in New Ipswich, N.H., April 26, 1806. 
He was the son of Aaron Brown, who was son 
of Josiah Brown, who was son of John Brown, 
who was son of Thomas Brown, who was son of 
Boaz Brown, who was son of Thomas Brown, 
the emigrant ancestor, who came from England, 
and settled in Concord, Mass., about 1640. 

Mr. Brown obtained his early education in the 
public schools of his native town, and worked 
on his father’s farm till the age of eighteen. 
In the fall of 1824 he went to Boston, and was 
employed for some time as a salesman in a dry- 
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goods store. While there, he came under the 
influence of Channing and became a Unitarian. 
Some of the pleasant memories which remained 
with him to the last were that of being present 
at the laying of the corner-stone of Bunker 
Hill monument, of seeing Lafayette, and of 
hearing Webster’s oration, parts of which he 
was fond of repeating. 

When he came of age, he entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and pursued his studies there 
for about two years. In 1829-30 he taught the 
grammar school in Haverhill, Mass., for one 
year, keeping up at the same time his college 
studies. In 1830 he entered the Sophomore 
Class at Dartmouth College. In 1831-32 he 
taught school a yearinConcord. In 1832 he en- 
tered the Junior Class at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., where he completed his course under 
the famous educator, Eliphalet Nott, and gradu- 
ated there in 1834, with the highest honors of 
his class. He became a member of the hono- 


rary society of the Phi Beta Kappa. After 
graduation he taught for two years the high 
school in Brattleboro, Vt. 

He was married Aug. 16, 1836, to Mary 
Ripley of Greenfield, Mass., and settled in 
Buffalo, N.Y., then a small city, where for six 
years he was a popular and successful teacher, 
at first in a private school for girls, and after- 
wards in the public schools of the city. He 
lived happily with his wife for forty-two years, 
till her death in Lawrence in 1878. In Buffalo 
his two oldest children, Sarah A. and William R., 
were born. 

In 1842 he was attracted by the efforts of his 
wife’s cousin, Mr. George Ripley, and other dis- 
tinguished men to Brook Farm, Roxbury, Mass. 
He united with this movement, and spent a year 
and a half with that historic company. Mr. 
Brown held that to be the happiest time of his 
life. The experience had a great effect on his 
subsequent life, giving him broad humanitarian 
and philanthropic views. 

In 1844 he was approbated by the Connecticut 
River Unitarian Association as a preacher. He 
settled in Fitzwilliam, N.H., and was ordained 
as minister in the First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Society. Here he and his family were 
universally loved by all, not only of his own 
faith, but by the entire community. He was 
always on the school board of the town, and 
took a deep interest in its educational matters. 
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He was also elected by the town as its repre- : 
sentative in the constitutional convention of 
the State, about 1850, which sat for a number 
of weeks in Concord, and was presided over by 
Franklin Pierce, afterward President of the 
United States. Mr. Brown at Fitzwilliam for 
two or three years conducted a private boarding- 
school attended by scholars from several States, 
in which he was very successful and materially 
increased the scanty salary paid by the church. 
During his life at Fitzwilliam his two youngest 
children were born, Charles Edward and Mary 
W., who married Alfred Whitman. 

He remained as the pastor of this church 
about ten years. At a meeting to consider his 
resignation, Oct. 16, 1854, it was voted “that 
we accede to his desire for the dissolving of a 
union which has harmoniously and satisfactorily 
existed for more than ten years, and which on 
our part we could have wished to still 
continue.” * 

In 1884, at the age of seventy-eight, Mr. Brown 
visited his friends in Fitzwilliam; and the town 
historian, Mr. John F. Norton, records that he 
was “apparently as intellectually vigorous and as 
much interested in the welfare of the town as 
he was thirty years before.” 

In 1854 he removed to Ashby, Mass., and 
was installed pastor over the First Congrega- 
tional Church, where he remained about three 
years. 

As early as 1844 Mr. Brown had espoused the 
free soil cause; and in the winter of 1857-58 
he removed to Kansas, and settled in Lawrence 
for the purpose of aiding to make this a free 
State. He always cast his vote against slavery 
till it was abolished. He was not sent here as a 
missionary, but he came on his own slender 
resources to do his part in keeping slavery out 
of Kansas. 

In the spring of 1860, when the first minister 
of the Unitarian church in Lawrence, Rev. 
Ephraim Nute, became the chaplain of the 
Kansas Regiment, and went to war, Mr. Brown 
commenced preaching in the Unitarian church, 
and for more than five years regularly supplied 
the pulpit. It has been said that he has been 
the pastor of the flock ever since, supplying the 
pulpit when there was no other minister until he 
was too feeble to do so. His last appearance as 
a preacher was in his ninetieth year, although he 
has attended church and occupied a chair on the 
rostrum a number of times since. 

In 1865 he established the Kansas Farmer, 
which through his tact and ability became a 
popular and influential paper. After three ; 
years’ connection with the paper he was induced 
by a good offer to sell out his interest to ex- 
Governor Anthony and George A. Crawford. 
This paper is now published in Topeka, and is 


the leading farmer's paper in Kansas. _ ( 
Mr. Brown served for three terms, of two | 
years each, as superintendent of the public 7 


schools of Douglas County, and while in this 
position rendered a decision which still holds in 
this State, that all schools supported by public 
funds should receive white and colored children 
on equal ‘terms. For one year he was superin- 4 
tendent of the public schools in Lawrence, and 
for two years he was city clerk. He was a 
member of the school board for many years. 
There are many things to say about his long, 
useful, and beautiful life. Those who experienced ~ 
his calm wisdom, his kindness, patience, and 
good will, well know his worth. In his later 
years he had a custom of calling on his people; 
that is, on all the people whom he could reach 
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in Lawrence, on “all sorts and conditions of 
men,” for he regarded them all as members of 
his parish. Many people cherish pleasant 
memories of his visits and of his words of 
wisdom and love. 

When he could no longer go about with ease, 
he enlarged his parish through the post-office 
mission,—a work which he established, and 
which is still continued by the Lawrence church. 
For a number of years he sent helpful religious 
literature to many persons in this city and 
throughout this State and country. He prob- 
ably distributed free more copies of the Chris- 
tian Register than any one in the West. He 
entered into cheerful correspondence with those 
to whom he sent this literature, and thus became 
a helper to many who cherish his name as a giver 
of light and love. 

He loved this world and human life, and 
during his many years worked gladly to make 
them brighter and better. 

He was the oldest Unitarian minister. He 
had lived ninety-six years, two months, and 
eighteen days, four years longer than Dr. Fur- 
ness and over one year longer than Dr. James 
Martineau. 


Co-operation in Churches, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

So marked an example of interdenomina- 
tional fellowship has come within my experi- 
ence within two months that I am glad to tell 
the world about it. What we have done in 
Beverly I am sure is accomplishing good, and 
I believe the report of such a fine feeling of 
fellowship will be helpful beyond the limits 
of our city or the denominations involved. 

Money had been raised for the renovation of 
the interior of our First Parish meeting-house. 
In view of the enforced absence from the church 
for a season, the Washington Street (Congrega- 
tional) Church asked us to worship with them, 
not when they were not using their building, as 
is commonly done, but in union service. For 
over two months we have worshipped together, 
the writer preaching in turn with Rev. Edward 
F. Sanderson, and each one taking part in the 
service when the other preached. There has 
been union in the services of organists, singers, 
sextons; and the offering has been gathered 
from the joint congregation for both churches, 
the money outside of the packet-pledges hav- 
ing been divided each Sunday. But, beyond 
this, on the first Sunday of July a communion 
was held in which the ministers shared the 
conduct of the service, deacons from both 
churches passing the bread and the wine. This 
was indeed a service of communion, seeming to 
mean more, because it was not a single church 
communing among its own members alone,—an 
occasion surely long to be remembered. 

And, in general, the Christian spirit manifested 
by the two churches—perhaps we must natu- 
rally emphasize that of the church which so 
cordially entertains a sister church—has been 
a very helpful illustration of interdenomi- 
national fellowship and certainly an inspira- 
tion to the ministers. Each church ought to 
be stronger. I am rejoicing so heartily in this 
embodiment of true co-operation that I want 
the denomination I represent and all others to 
know about the details. 

I may add one further detail which is signifi- 
cant. As the time for return to the use of the 
Unitarian church has been deferred so late as 
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to involve the vacation period, the plan adopted 
is to have the supply ministers in part preach 
in the Congregational church, so that there will 
be co-operation in the vacations of the two min- 
isters. 

If any one can instance a better case of 
the true attitude of churches of different de- 
nominations to one another, let him report it. 
Many, I am sure, will rejoice in this conspicuous 
instance of “the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.” BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 

ASHBURNHAM. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Kgens, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
as Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


A Firmer Faith.* 


BY PERCY A. ATHERTON, 


The noticeable growth of young people’s so- 
cieties in the Unitarian Church during the last 
six years naturally raises the question, Why has 
this come about? Is it due to the purely nega- 
tive reason of protest against emotional young 
people’s societies, is it strictly philanthropic in 
character, or has it some further reason? It is 
my conviction, after visiting a considerable num- 
ber of societies or unions, that, if they are to 
endure,—as I believe they will,—they must rest 
on some foundation other than that of protest or 


'than that of philanthropy. This foundation I 


believe to be a desire to produce greater clear- 
ness in religious thought among young people; 
and with this attitude of seeking clearness in 
thinking—that is, definitely expressed truth— 
must come a firmer faith. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is much room 
for a society that will protest with dignity against 
the rather common habit of young people’s deal- 


| ing with religious subjects in an emotional fash- 


ion; and it is probably profitable for our societies, 
from time to time, to make it clear that they 
approach religious matters in a worshipful yet 
rational manner. But this negative ideal alone 
is surely not enough to satisfy live young men 
and young women: we demand something more 
and something better. 

The next ideal, and one that I suppose has 
caused the formation of many societies, is the 
philanthropic ideal. There is always opportu- 
nity for aiding the home church, for poor relief, 
for the thousand and one things that mean so 
much in daily life. Yet it seems worthy of note 
that philanthropy as such is confined to no par- 
ticular religion or to religion at all. There 
might well be a philanthropic society in no 
sense religious, Now far be it from me in any 
way to discourage, or seem to discourage, these 
many kindly little services, yet it has been forced 
upon me that, in many instances, zeal for social 


* Address delivered at the Isles of Shoals on the morn- 
ing of July 9, Young People’s Religious Union Day. 
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work has actually clouded thought among our 
unions ; and, as we are primarily a Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, it certainly seems that, 
much as we may desire to protest against the 
superficial in young people’s societies, much as 
we may wish to do in kindly social service, we 
must still remember that we have the opportu- 
nity to clear up the views of young men and 
young women in questions of religion. Here, I 
am convinced, lies the foundation for future 
growth. Let us examine this matter of clear- 
ness in religious thought. There seems no real 
reason why a rational man should not demand 
the same clearness in a religious ideal that he 
asks in a statement of political faith or of eco- 
nomic law or of canons of criticism, be they 
literary or artistic. Yet such does not seem to 
be the case. We are satisfied with a cloudiness 
that a sane young man would accept in no other 
line of thought. This, then, is our opportunity. 

For example, we ask of a political candidate 
that he tell us exactly where he will stand on 
such political questions of city or State or nation 
as are likely to arise, and we ask him to state it 
with clearness and firmness. We ask of our 
leaders in economic thought a similar positive 
knowledge of their subjects. We ask a similar 
clearness of critics or teachers or learners in 
any department except religious thought. Let 
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us then urge at every suitable time and place 
this positive necessity for Unitarian young 
people’s societies. If they are to justify their 
existence, they must stand squarely for clear 
yet rational thought,—a clearness that will mean 
knowing why you believe in a certain line of 
thought, a clearness that will mean that there is 
applied to religious thought the same acumen 
and interest that is put into other lines of 
thought, a clearness that means a firmer faith. 


Twentieth-century Missions.* 


BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


One of the cardinal principles of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is expressed in its 
motto-word, Service. One of the prime ob- 
jects of the Union as a religious organization is 
service in the behalf of others. In a word, the 
Religious Union is, or should be, a missionary 
institution. “Mission” and “missionary,” how- 
ever, are words which to-day find little favor 
among Unitarians, and especially Unitarian 
young people. They regard all missionary 
work with a mingling of suspicion and contempt, 
and protest whenever their little service to 
humanity is described in these terms. 

It is this situation which gives to me my 
subject. I desire to discuss this morning, with 
discrimination and care, the Christian mis- 
sionary spirit,—its history, its characteristics, 
its promise of the future. I desire to emphasize 
all of its praiseworthy features, to point out 
the grievous faults which have so largely dis- 
credited its activity in the modern world, and 
to describe what I believe must be its new 
character in the new century that is just 
unfolding. 

Ever since the days of Paul, Christianity has 
been a missionary religion. It was this great 
apostle who first stamped Christianity with its 
universal character. Paul declared that the 
gospel must be preached to Gentile and Jew, 
to captive and free, to a// the children of men; 
and, in accordance with his words, he went forth 
in his three great missionary journeys to spread 
abroad the “glad tidings.” Paul found Chris- 
tianity a religion of the Jews: he left it a religion 
of the world. Paul may thus be described as 
the first Christian missionary, the first to make 
the universal character of Jesus’ teaching a 
vital force in the Church. But, once the impulse 
to missionary effort among the heathen was 
given by the apostle, it was never lost; and 
from this time down, even to the present day, 
Christianity has been distinctively a missionary 
religion. The Church has fairly been aflame with 
the conception that Jesus taught a religion 
universal in its scope and world-wide in its ap- 
plication; and, in accordance with this idea, it 
has zealously, fearlessly, persistently sent forth 
its missionaries to teach the gospel unto ‘all 
nations.” This process has continued through 
centuries, until to-day there is scarcely a corner 
of the globe so remote or so perilous that 
it has not felt the gentle influence of the 
Nazarene. 

Now there are several characteristics of this 
missionary spirit to which I desire to call your 
attention. In the first place, Christianity is the 
only great missionary religion that the world 
has ever seen. The ancient religions, like those 
of Greece or Rome, were distinctly ethnic 


* Address delivered at the Isles of Shoals on the morning 
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rather than universal; and, as for the present 
day world religions, Christianity is the only one 
which involves, as the very essence of its 
spirit, the duty of making its truth known to 
allmen. Confucianism early became as firmly 
fastened to the stationary civilization of China 
as a barnacle to an anchored vessel; and thus, 
in the course of a few centuries, it totally unfitted 
itself for any extension to the advancing civiliza- 
tions of other countries. Mohammedanism 
accomplished its phenomenal growth not by any 
missionary labors, not by any teaching and living 
of the truth, but through a systematic campaign 
of martial conquest. Mohammedanism spread 
in the wake of armies and by the might of 
fire and sword. To-day, to be sure, all such 
warlike methods have been abandoned, and 
quiet efforts at persuasion and conversion have 
taken their place; but anything like the system- 
atic missionary work of the Christian Church is 
still unknown. Buddhism might at first seem 
to contradict our general statement, and this for 
the reason that the Buddha was himself the 
most unselfish and devoted of missionaries,— 
more truly than Jesus, in his life at least, a 
prophet to all mankind. Listen to his words, 
beautifully given us by Edwin Amold, as the 
Buddha leaves the palace of his father and goes 
forth a voluntary exile, to devote himself to his 
suffering fellow-creatures :— 


“JT will depart... . The hour is come! 
.+. I choose 
To tread life’s paths with patient, stainless feet, 
Making its dust my bed, its lowliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates, 
This will I do because the woful cry 
Of life and all flesh living cometh up 
Into my ears, and all my soul is full 
Of pity for the sickness of this world.” 


Buddha, it is true, was the greatest of mis- 
sionaries; but this is very far from saying that 
his successors were missionaries also. They 
never shared his missionary spirit; and, although 
his religion spread with marvellous rapidity, it 
never broke beyond the confines of the East. 
In short, Christianity will be found to be the 
only religion which has devoted itself as a 
religion to missionary activities. All other 
religions have been more or less content with 
the natural limits of nationality or race; but 
Christianity has felt itself to be universal, and 
has seized upon the world as its rightful field 
of action. 

A second characteristic of the missionary 
spirit is this: that it is a superb manifestation 
of intense love for, and devotion to, the truth. 
All the marvellous progress that has been made 
by man throughout the zons of his earthly ex- 
istence has been directly dependent on _ his 
quest of the truth. Amid every trial of ex- 
istence a devotion to God’s light has nestled 
close within his heart; and it is this devotion 
which has never faltered that has led him, 
slowly, painfully, step by step, to higher and 
nobler things. Devotion to the truth has been 
the dynamic force of human progress. And 
what is the missionary spirit but one of the 
noblest and finest exemplifications of Jove for 
the truth? We admire the patriot who gives 
his life for the truth for which his country 
stands; we admire the philosopher who marches 
to the stake rather than turn traitor to God’s 
truth; we extol the scientist who suffers revile- 
ment and persecution for his discoveries. Shall 
we not also, I ask, give the tribute of our admi- 
ration and our tears to those gallant, brave, un- 
selfish souls, who accepting God’s truth accord- 
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ing to the best light that has been granted them, 
devote their strength and their lives to its con- 
stant service? The missionary, more truly than 
the patriot, the philosopher, the scientist, is a 
servant of the truth. ; 

But here we are brought face to face with a 
perplexing difficulty. In spite of all that may 
be said in praise of the missionary spirit, it is 
becoming every day more apparent that the 
modern world is coming to look upon it with 
suspicion, scorn, and ill-concealed hostility. 
The explanation of this is not hard to find, 
and may be summed up in the simple state- 
ment that, since the time of Paul, both the 
ideals and the methods of missionaries have 
been fundamentally false. 

In the first place, what has been the ideal of 
the missionary? This has been solely and 
always conversion to Christianity,—the baptiz- 
ing of the heathen and the bringing him within 
the fold of the Church. Education, elevation of, 
standards of living, purification of morals, a 
rational persuasion of inherent religious con- 
viction,—these objects have concerned the mis- 
sionary but in a!secondary way. His primary 
objects have been to persuade the heathen to 
endure a ceremony of baptism which is mean- 
ingless to his mind, to subscribe to a creed 
which has no significance for his understand- 
ing, and to go punctually through the empty 
formulas of prayer and song,—in a word, to 
become an artificial Christian. 

But the methods of missionaries are still worse. 
These methods are, in general, two, both wrong, 
arrogant, and irrational. In the first place, they 
have said that all religions, save Christianity, 
are false in practice and doctrine, and that re- 
ligious truth is only to be found in some par- 
ticular creed or dogma. They have told the 
heathen that their gods were idols; they have 
denounced their articles of faith as blasphe- 
mies; they have condemned their religious 
practices as immoral. In the second place, 
they have gone further and said, Unless you re- 
ject the falsities of your religion and accept in 
every minutest detail the religion of Jesus, you 
will be condemned to everlasting punishment in 
hell. Let me read to you two statements of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions in 
illustration of this point :— 

(1) “To send the gospel to the heathen is a 
work of great exigency. Within the last thirty 
years a whole generation of five hundred mill- 
ions has gone down to eternal death.” 

(2) “The heathen are involved in the ruins of 
apostasy, and are expressly doomed to perdi- 
tion. Six hundred millions of deathless souls 
on the brink of hell! What a spectacle !” 

It is such an ideal and such methods as 
these that are arousing the suspicion and hos- 
tility of the modern world against missionary 
activity. And, within the passing of another 
decade or two, it is safe to say that the twenti- 
eth century will have reached a final repudiation 
of both ideals and methods. 

But does this mean that, in the future, mis- 
sionary work will cease? No: such a result is 
not only*improbable, but undesirable. Christian- 
ity must ever remain the distinctive missionary 
religion of the world. It isnot Christianity that 
will change its character, but the missionary 
spirit itself. Its ideal will no longer be conver- 
sion to some sect of Christianity, but will be the 
elevation of all mankind, the dispelling of ig- 
norance, the improvement of standards of living, 
the purifying of conduct, the uplifting of civi- 
lization. And its methods will not be those of 
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denunciation and threat, but those of practice 
and example, of patient teaching, practical il- 
lustration, kindness, love. Conversion to Chris- 
tianity will cease to be the object of missionary 
work, and will come instead to be the inevitable 
result. The same goal will be reached by in- 
direct rather than direct approaches. A good 
example of the new type of missionary is Sir 
Andrew Clark, who went to the Malay Penin- 
sula, not as a servant of the Church, but as the 
representative of Great Britain. This region of 
darkness and barbarism he transformed into a 
country of light and civilization. Finding the 
inhabitants Mohammedans, he did not attempt to 
make them Christians, but respected their re- 
ligion and devoted himself to elevating and 
purifying it. Everywhere he built roads, estab- 
lished schools, founded hospitals. He left the 
Malays still Mohammedans; but to make them 
more enlightened, more peaceable, more pros- 
perous, was surely lofty missionary work. 

Jesus in his teaching laid down no conditions 
of belief: he insisted upon no adherence to 
creeds or rituals or faiths. He demanded not 
that men should Jde/eve, but that they should 
live. Jesus described his mission best when he 
said, “I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it abundantly.” And it is 
this that must be the watchword of twentieth- 
century missions. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


As I stated last week, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will provide Rev. W. W. Fenn’s 
“Flowering of the Hebrew Religion” for those 
Sunday-schools demanding a course of. new les- 
sons, adapted to the one-topic system. 

This manual was originally published by the 
Western Sunday School Society, and the plates 
come into the possession of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, along with the other 
publications. It has not been used in most 
of our Sunday-schools. One obstacle has been 
the high cost of the pictures, amounting to 
nearly $2.75 for the set. Excellent half-tones, 
on cards 64 x 5} inches, will now be issued; 
and the set will cost only 25 cents, or, by the 
dozen sets, about 20 cents. Albums will also 
be furnished, in which the pupils can put these 
pictures, with accompanying notes, thus making 
at the end of the course a result of permanent 
value. 

These lessons are a little different from any 
on the Life of Jesus heretofore published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. The picture 
is made the starting-point or the centre of the 
lesson. Our pictorial aids, so far, have been 
greatly auxiliary and supplementary. But Mr. 
Fenn makes the famous picture a text, a basis, a 
refrain. In this sense the lessons are actually 
new, and ought to rank as a fresh venture, a 
different out-put from any preceding year. 

So, too, the matter is greatly different. The 
lessons traverse the life of Jesus in a novel 
and interesting fashion,—that fertile. life, so 
rich in suggestions and teachings. Even if a 
Sunday-school had studied this life within 
a year or two, this course would bring up new 
thoughts and emphasize new truths. There 
might be a positive gain to a class in taking 
this subject again, though it had been studied 
last year. Certain important teachings would 
be reiterated and enforced. Certain impres- 
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sions would be deepened. Certain points of 
interest would be still further unfolded. 

_ Again, this course is adaptable to various 
local conditions. The pictures are twenty-two 
in number, selected from renowned artists and 
their works... Now a Sunday-school can use 
these lessons, keeping exactly one lesson to a 
Sunday, and then have time for some other 
course before the year ends. Or, by proper 
expansion, the twenty-two lessons can be ex- 
tended, amplified, and made to cover the entire 
school year. The variety of the aspects of- 
fered—pictorial, artistic, historical, religious, 
biographical—in the lessons gives the teacher 
many advantages. Variety of this kind pro- 
vides larger ‘hopes of interesting the pupils, 
while it furnishes teaching-supplies. 

The author has furnished nearly every lesson 
with a Bible text and an appropriate poetical 
quotation. The title, “Flowering of the He- 
brew Religion,” refers to the “leading New Tes- 
tament ideas, which may be regarded as the 
flowering of the Hebrew religion.” The manual 
is a book of 62 pages. Price 20 cents acopy; by 
the dozen, $2. The postage will be prepaid on 
a single copy, but the charges for transportation 
must be added to the dozen price. 

For those who wish to rearrange their system 
of lessons the new descriptive catalogue just 
issued will be helpful. I urge those who are 
not wishing to use Mr. Fenn’s lessons to send 
for this catalogue, and to scan it carefully. By 
its aid many may be led to adjust their Sunday- 
schools and place them on a regular, wise, one- 
topic scheme of study. Such a step would 
insure two most valuable results: the minister 
and his coworkers would have a permanent 
course covering several years, always to be 
relied on and always capable of enrichment. 
On the other hand, the scholars would receive 
a thorough training in the essentials. Such a 
“curriculum” means order, progress, economy 
of forces, central aims, and definite results. 
It means beginning somewhere and ending 
somewhere. EDWARD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 

Nantucket Summer Services.— We 
quote the following extracts from the Nantucket 
Inquirer and Mirror :— 

The Unitarian Summer Meetings programme 
began in the Unitarian church on Sunday, June 
29, at 10:45 A.M., with religious services and a 
sermon by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge. In the evening religious services were 
held, and a sermon was preached by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte of Boston, 

On Monday the regular sessions opened at 
9.15 o’clock with devotional services conducted 
by Rev. George H. Badger of Boston. . There 
was a large attendance. The address of Mr. 
Badger was the keynote to what might be ex- 
pected during the services. At 4 P.M. Rev, 
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wood is used throughout, with no veneers or ornamenta- 
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Spokane, Wash.—Our Sunday-school has doubled 
since we began with the stars. I feel that much of this 
1s due to the Star System.—(Rev.) Epwarp C, Downey. 
Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. O. K. Crosby is Yar- 


mouth, Me., where he may be addressed for pulpit supplies. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 


during the summer, will be 43 W. Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 


coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 
during the summer will be Lincoln, Mass., or 45 Lambert 
Avenue, Boston, or by telephone, Lexington 125-5, Rox- 
bury 384. 


Deaths. 


NANCY TALBOT BAXTER. 


After a brief illness, on the evening of July 1 Mrs. 
Baxter passed away at her home in Dighton, aged seventy- 
eight years and nine months. Her health had been fail- 
ing for several years, but the end was sudden and un- 
expected. Mrs. Baxter was a leading and influential 
member of the Unitarian church, and an esteemed neigh- 
bor and member of society; and her loss will be felt by 
a wide circle.of friends. She was the last of three sisters, 
all of whom had spent most of their lives in Dighton, and 
had been faithful and efficient helpers in the work of the 
church, and highly esteemed for their personal character 
and worth. Mrs. Baxter was particularly interested in the 
Sunday-school, in which she was an officer and teacher for 
many years ; and her influence over the young people was 
to elevate their lives and to lift their ideals. She was one 
of the earnest spirits in the Women’s Alliance Branch. 
Personally, Mrs. Baxter had a keen, bright mind and de- 
cided convictions, and her home was hospitable anda centre 
for all church committee gatherings, and she had a dainty, 
friendly way of welcome to all; and, not interested in the 
ordinary frivolities of life, she had a lively care for the 
things that make for character. Her sincerity of purpose, 
joined with untiring energy, made her a strong force in 
the activities of church life; and, while any effort failed to 
reach the desired end, her intention was always for best 
good. Simplicity of taste and a quiet way of dispensing 
little charities and of lying forbid any display which 
some, in her circumstances, might have indulged in. 
Even her own comfort and freedom from care had little 
place in her thought and manner of life. Her intensely 
active nature and her efficiency naturally made her a 
leader, and one on whom others looked for advice. Her 
religion was one of action and not altogether of medita- 
tion, although few are more thoughtful or take deeper in- 
terest in the spiritual side of life than did Mrs. Baxter; 
and to forward these higher things, the realities of exist- 
ence, the things that make for righteousness and truth, 
she consecrated her powers of mind and the work of her 
hands. Her fidelity to duty, her reliability, her sense of 
personal responsibility, kept her from self-indulgence ; 
and everybody knew where to find her. Among her few 
expressed regrets at the last moment were that she could 
not survive to care for her aged brother, the last of the 
family, and left alone, and that some worldly matters had 
been delayed. She rarely ever failed to be at church— 
she was present the Sunday before her last—or to meet 
her Sunday-school’ class, or to be found at her post of 
duty, no matter through what difficulties she might have to 
pass. These are the qualities and virtues too rarely to be 
found in such large measure, and which all may well emu- 
late. A.J. R. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


LADY 
at home or travelling. Position wanted for the 
summer by a Radcliffe Freshman ; competent, good reader, 
and willing to be useful; references. Address O. V. G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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John Cuckson of Plymouth delivered an ad- 
dress on “Thomas Carlyle: A Study in Con- 
temporary Ethics and Religion.” Mr. Cuckson 
revealed Carlyle’s high claim to consideration 
by all studious readers and thinkers. While 
carefully weighing his literary offences or tem- 
peramental exaggerations, the lecturer paid what 
seemed to be a just and merited tribute to one 
of the world’s great authors, who, reared in 
loneliness and poverty, still held his way to be- 
come the many-sided man he was,—philosopher, 
historian, and man of letters. The reception 
given to the Unitarian visitors in the evening 
reflected credit upon the committeeincharge. It 
was held in the large and attractive parlors of 
the Springfield House. 

Tuesday, July 1, at 9.15 A.M., a devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. A, R. Hussey 
of Taunton. At ten o’clock there was an address 
by Rev. George W. Kent of Previdence on 
“Two Sides of the Young People’s Problem.” 
In the evening Rev. Wilson Fitch of Attleboro 
delivered an address on “The Gospel of Law.” 

Wednesday the devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. W. S. Jones of Randolph. At 
Io A.M. the Conference of Alliance Branches of 
South-eastern Massachusetts opened with a brief 
address of welcome to the members of the 
Nantucket Branch by the president, Miss Sarah 
B. Williams of Taunton, who remarked that the 
hospitality of the Nantucket women was bound- 
less as the ocean. Reports from different 
Branches in neighboring Massachusetts cities 
and towns, as mentioned by the secretary, Mrs. 
Meyer, were received, many of them kindly 
read by Miss Elizabeth B. Porter of Boston, in 
the absence of delegates. Miss Gertrude M. 
King read a brief paper entitled “What the 
Name Alliance implies.” The significance of 
names was clearly defined in a form that might 
be properly termed an exegesis, modestly yet 
earnestly presented, with her expressed hope 
that the Nantucket Branch should live up to the 
possibilities of an alliance with liberal Christian 
women. Miss King’s paper was warmly ap- 
plauded. Mrs, Maria T. Swain, for the Nan- 
tucket Branch of the Alliance, presented a very 
favorable report, one of the best among many, 
which was heartily accepted. Brief but perti- 
nent words were spoken by Mrs. Mary W. 
Valentine of Nantucket and Miss Wall of New 
Bedford. Miss Fanny Field of Cincinnati, vice- 
president of the National Board of the Central 
States, reported fully regarding the work of the 
Alliance in the West, without the help of that 
galaxy of ministers within easy call of their 
sisters in Massachusetts. In the evening a con- 
gregation that completely filled the auditorium 
of the church thoroughly enjoyed the lecture of 
Rev, John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn on 
“Shakespeare’s Othello.” 

Thursday, July 3. A devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. J, F. Meyer, pastor of the 
Nantucket Unitarian church. 10 A.M., “The 
Young People’s Religious Union Conference” 
was the subject of two spirited addresses by 
two among the brightest young men of the Uni-. 
tarian denomination, Mr. Roger Forbes of 
Brooklyn and Rev. F. R. Griffin of Braintree. At 
8 p.m. Rev. W. B. Geoghegan of New Bedford 
delivered an address on “The Dynamic Concep- 
tion of the Universe.” It was the last of the 
evening addresses in the series which the Pro- 
gramme Committee had scheduled for the week, 
prior to the patriotic service to follow on July 4; 
but it was not the least. 

Friday, July 4, at 9.15 a.M., Rev. A. D. K.. 
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Shurtleff conducted a devotional service. At 
Io A.M. Rev. A. P. Reccord of Cambridge 
gave an address entitled “Democracy and the 
Church.” The patriotic service in the Meth- 
odist church in the evening was a grand finale to 
a most successful series ef Unitarian summer 
meetings. Col. Curtis Guild of Boston was 
the orator of the evening, and delivered an 
eloquent and inspiring address. 


Churches. 


Boston.— Boston Common preaching: Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian), 
Beacon Street Mall, fifth elm from Charles 
Street, at 5 o’clock next Sunday afternoon, 
Speakers: Rev. Messrs. B. F, McDaniel and 
D. C. Limbaugh. Topic, “Unitarian Thought of 
Heaven and Hell.” 

Notwithstanding the disagreeable weather 
which prevailed last Sunday afternoon, there 
was a fair attendance at the open-air service on 
the common. An audience of about twenty 
listened with close attention to Rev. Messrs. Fred- 
eric Gill and George W. Kent, who spoke on 
“The Unitarian Thought of What it is to be 
Saved.” 


Ashby, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. George 
S. Shaw: Last Sunday, July 20, was observed 
as the thirty-fourth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of George S. Shaw as the pastor of the 
First Parish. Owing to the storm, the congre- 
gation was not as large as usual at such a time. 
There was singing and speaking by the children, 
with music by the choir and an address by the 
pastor. Mr, Shaw reported that during the last 
year he had preached 66 times, attended ror 
other meetings, officiated at 22 funerals, 9 wed- 
dings, christened 3 children, made 581 calls, and 
written 852 letters or postalcards. The average 
attendance at the morning service of the church 
has been 56+. 


Bath, N.H.— Rev. I. F. Porter: Our church 
increases its activities during the summer 
months. At present our branch of the 
Women’s Alliance is busy in preparation for 
its annual sale, which will take place Thursday, 
August 7. Friends from other churches have 
generously remembered us in past years, and 
we venture to solicit a continuance of their 
interest. Contributions will be received and 
acknowledged by Miss Mary Jackman, Bath, 
N.H. An unusual reversal of ecclesiastical] 
relations is marked by the return to Bath, as 
pastor of the Orthodox church, of Rev. W. P. 
Elkins, former pastor of our own church. 


Belfast, Me.—The installation of Rev. 
Harry Lutz as pastor of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church in Belfast took place July 
17, and was an occasion of unusual interest, 
The grand old church never looked more 
beautiful: the pulpit was entirely hidden by a 
graceful drapery of ferns and poppies. Long 
festoons of oak-leaf trimming radiated from the 
pulpit to the galleries on either side, and the 
whole was surmounted by a beautiful arch of 
ferns and white roses. The music of the church 
choir, assisted by prominent singers from Boston 
and New York, was of a high order of excel- 
lence; and the installation service throughout 
was one of rare merit. The opening invocation 
by Rev. A. A. Smith of this city, pastor of the 
Universalist church and a highly prized friend, 
was followed by Rev. D. M. Wilson of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Rev. John C. Perkins, Portland, Me., 
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and Rev. Ernest W. Hunt, Bangor, Me., each 
one being listened to with close attention by the 
large audience which filled the house. 

The exercises closed with a hymn written for 
the occasion by a member of the parish, and 
sung by the entire Congregation. After the 
benediction by the pastor, the parish and their 
guests adjourned to the church parlor, where a 
short informal reception was held. Ice-cream 
and cake were served; and all enjoyed the 
opportunity to exchange pleasant greetings with 
our distinguished guests from abroad, and join 
with them in their good wishes for our continual 
prosperity. 

Mr. Lutz came to this city with the opening 
of the new year an entire stranger ; and his able 
and interesting sermons, his cordial, earnest 
manner, have gained for him a warm place in the 
hearts of his people, as well as in the community 
where he already holds an honored place as 
friend and citizen. 

The Sunday preceding the installation was 
observed as “Rose Sunday” by the Sabbath 
school, and was very enjoyable. The church 
was handsomely decorated; and the beautiful 
little children, as they marched up the centre 
aisle, linked together with this “daisy chain,” 
was an impressive sight, and verified the 
Scriptural truth, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” The exercises consisted of a brief 
address by the pastor, and music and recitations 
by the children. WR ee Es 


Blackstone, Mass.— Chestnut Hill Church, 
founded 1769. Services of worship with sermon 
will be held at five o’clock in the afternoon 
each Sunday: July 27, Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
West Upton, Mass.; August 3, Rev. N. S. 
Hoagland, Mendon, Mass.; August 10 and 17, 
Rev. Carlton A. Staples, Lexington, Mass.; 
August 24 and 31, Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
Manchester, N.H. These meetings are held 
under the auspices of the Missionary Commit- 
tee of the Worcester County Conference. 


Geneseo, Ill Our church closed July 13 
for a six weeks’ vacation, during which extensive 
repairs are to be made. The interior will be 
newly decorated and recarpeted, the pipe 
organ thoroughly overhauled, and the exterior 
repainted. 
choir and orchestra, and illustrated by the 
stereopticon, Sunday evening, July 6, was so 
well received that it was repeated to a crowded 
house on the following Thursday evening. The 
receipts from the two performances were about 
$75. A set of hooded orchestra lights has been 
installed. During the three months of the 
present pastorate the audiences have been ex- 
cellent, especially in the evening. All depart 
ments of the society are in excellent working 
condition. 


Grand Haven, Mich.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Eliza M. H. Abbott; At a recent 
parish meeting of the church it was voted to re- 
engage the present pastor for another year at an 
increased salary. This society has suffered from 
financial losses for two years past, but is bravely 
trying to keep its church doors open; and a 
vigorous effort has been made to retain the 
services of Mrs. Abbott, whose services have 
been truly appreciated and widely recognized. 
Our Unitarian faith stands higher in Grand 
Haven and is better understood since her com- 
ing. A Young People’s Union has made a 
start; and our Women’s Industrial Society is 
holding its own in numbers and interest, in 
anticipation of a brighter future. 


A patriotic concert given by the. 


fo 
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Lincoln, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
here having been renovated through the kind- 
ness of the chairman of the Parish Committee, 
the usual summer services are being held 
Sunday afternoons, with preaching by the fol- 
lowing ministers: June 1 and 8, Rev. James 
De Normandie; June 15, Rev. Francis Tiffany ; 
June 22 and 29 and July, Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke; August 3, Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald; August 10, Rev. Minot O. Simons; 
August 17, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley; August 24 and 
31, Rev. James De Normandie; September 7, 
Rey. Francis Tiffany; September 14, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole; September 21 and 28, Rev. 
Francis B. Hornbrooke. The congregation 
averages about thirty-five. 


Manistee, Mich.— Unity Church, Dr. 
Clarence Greeley: The new pastor was lecturer 
for some years in a Congregational college. 
He was unanimously called to this church. 
Four adults have recently joined the church, one 
a Methodist baptized, although there were two 
ingatherings last year. Dr. Greeley was assigned 
a place on the programme of the county Sunday- 
school convention, and made the annual ad- 
dress to the Odd Fellows. He also conducted 
the funeral service for a Presbyterian in a Con- 
gregational family. The pastor has organized 
a Young People’s Society, which has been well 
attended. Some of the young people’s papers 
have been well received at Ann Arbor. One re- 
ceived the first prize at the university. When 
Miss Buck, the predecessor who resuscitated 
the movement, came here, there were only 
seventeen names on the church roll. The 
church has an artistic edifice, and has always 
kept out of debt. 


Saratoga Springs, N.¥.—Rev. M. K. 
Schermerhorn : Service at Prohibition Hall on 
Broadway, near Town Hall, at 11 A.M., during 
July and August. 


Stowe, Vt.—Interesting services were held 
at Unity Church, June 29, which was observed 
as Children’s Sunday, and July 6, when a 
special service was held, to which the business 
men were invited by the pastor, Rev. F. R. 
Gale. The very general response to the invita- 
tion was gratifying, and the service a helpful 
one. 


Woodfin, Lake George, N.Y.— Rev. 
Henry L. Gladding: The second Sunday ser- 
vice was held in the Fort William Henry Hotel, 
Caldwell, at 8.30 last evening. Attendance 
good and interest manifest. A part of the 
hotel orchestra assisted. Rev, Dr. Savage’s 
discourse, “The Century of Wonder,” was used. 
Copies of the Register and Every Other Sunday 
are distributed at these services. 


Dere and There. 


The coral roads of Bermuda are the finest 
in the world for cycling. They are as smooth 
as a dancing-floor, and are never dirty. 


Smoking is a universal habit with the children 
of the Philippines. It is almost literally true 
ee they begin to smoke as soon as they can 
wi 


Ceylon is the home of the largest spider in 
the world. This web-spinning monster lives in 
the most mountainous districts of that rugged 
island, and places his net, measuring from five 
to ten feet in diameter, across the chasms and 
fissures in rocks. 
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Classic Simplicity. 
The new “ Arts and Crafts” or Mission furniture : 
promises to take a strong hold on the popular fancy. 
The living-room, the hall, the library, the dining-room 
—in fact, every room in the house — can be appropri- 
ately furnished with this simple but useful cabinet 
work. Here is a Rocking Chair with loose leather 
cushions on seat and back, broad arm rests, ‘broad 
tread rockers, a low, deep seat, and high, bracing back 
It is all made of solid oak with weather stain 
and wax finish. No veneer of any kind is used. The 
leather is the heaviest and best, with the old “thong ” 


frame. 
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lacing. It is the kind of severe architecture which evidences the growing re- 
finement of the people who buy furniture. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUCS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


What Do Unitarians Believe? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
No. 14. 


Unitarian interpretation of orthodox expres- 
sions of belief. Scriptural references. Rep- 
resentative Unitarians. 


Miscellaneous Series. 


Report of the Committee to consider the 
Religious Work and Opportunity in 
Country Towus in New England. 


Deals with the country problem, church respon- 
sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 
tutional work, and financial conditions. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By Cuaries W. Eviot, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 


The influence of noble literature. Value of the 
Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 
education. 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 
By JONATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
9th Series. No. 11. 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Regent God, 
By Freperic H. Hepes, D.D. 
10th Sertes. No. 4. 


Differing thoughts of God and the Universe: 
government by fixed external laws, by capri- 
cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 


By Rev. Ocravius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No, 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


My New Neicusor. By Rey. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL MeEtHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

7. OF MAKING One’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine _of_the 
udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
iliam R. Alger. $r.50 per hundred. 


No. 5. 


No. 9. Tue BrEATH oF Lirz. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.so per hundred. 

No.1z. LipzraAt CurisTIANITy as MOorTIve-PowER. 
By Rey. E. A. Harton. rire per hundred, 

No. 13. JoszepH PrizestLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No, 144. Wuat O'cLock 1s IT IN Reiicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. {$2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18 How we. HELPED ouUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.19. Four SeRMoNS ON REVIVALS. wh Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 29. THeopore Parker’s LETTER To A YOUNG 


AN. 50 cents per hundred. 


No. 21. THe THEOLOGY oF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
‘ undred. , 

No. 23. A Workrnc THEORY In Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian Unrrarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. éo cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. Tu ResurrecTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 


Furness. {$1.00 per hundred. 

. SuorT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THe UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CuHuRcH, B: 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. | By 
wed James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
2%2 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Plcasantries. 


Victor: “How is your new mamma, Bobby?” 
Bobby: “She does very well for an amateur.” 
Smart Set. 


Master: “Well, Tommy, you were not present 
yesterday. Were you detained at home in con- 
sequence of the inclemency of the weather?” 
Tommy: “No, sir, cause of the rain.” 


Brown: “Don’t you think that music has 
charm to soothe the savage beast?” Jones: 
“Yes. That’s why I have put a brass band 
round my dog Pluto’s neck.” —Punch. 


The Windsor Magazine this month depicts a 
fair young lady walking witha curate. He: “Do 
you think my sermons too long?” She: “Oh, 
no! They’re not rea//y long, because I’ve timed 
them. They only seem long.” 


The story is told of an old peasant woman in 
Buckinghamshire, England, who, praising her 
favorite curate to the rector, exclaimed, “Ah, sir, 
Mr. Drone is quite an angel in sheep’s clothing.” 
Exchange. 


The late Dr. Dashiell was fond of telling the 
fellowing story on himself: Preaching on one 
occasion at his old home, an old colored man, 
who had taken care of him when he was a child, 
was delighted with the sermon. At the close of 
the service he shook the doctor warmly by the 
hand, and said, “Larry, you's a good preacher: 
you’s a soundin’ brass an’ tinklin’ cymbal.””—Se- 
lected. 


Here is a story that I think will be new to 
a good many. ‘Well, yes, I liked Dr. Hale,” 
said a Western revivalist, after hearing Boston’s 
Grand Old Man preach at Pasadena. “I liked 
him well enough, but I didn’t think much of his 
grammar. In one place he said, ‘It rests be- 
tween him and me.’ Of course he ought to 
have said, ‘It rests between he and I.’”—Home 
Journal. 


In 1862, Col. Alexander of Topeka, an inti- 
mate friend of the President, visited him at 
Washington, and found him greatly depressed. 
“This being President isn’t allit is cracked up to 
be, is it, Mr. Lincoln?” inquired he. “No,” said 
Lincoln, his eyes twinkling momentarily. “I feel 
sometimes like the Irishman who, after being 
ridden on a rail, said, ‘Begorry, if it wasn’t for 
the honor av th’ thing, I’d rather walk !”—Xan- 
sas City Journal. 


A young American woman, who happened to 
be out on the street in London early one morn- 
ing, noticed that the reflected light gave the sun 
the appearance of being in the west. Not 
knowing with certainty the points of the com- 
pass, she asked a policeman which direction 
was west. He pointed to the place. “Ah,” 
said the young woman, jocularly, “so the sun 
rises in the west in London?” “As to that,” re- 
plied the officer, with great dignity, “I really 
can’t say.” — Youth’s Companion. - 


The little black subscription book of Mr. 
Harrison, provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is well known in Philadelphia. A wealthy 
broker recently said, “See here, Mr. Harrison, I 
will give you something if you promise not to 
come again until I ask you to do so.” The 
provost agreed, and walked out smiling with a 
check for a thousand dollars. A month later 
the broker heard a knock, and called, “Come 
in!” Mr. Harrison entered with his black book. 
“Look here, Mr. Harrison,” exclaimed the 
broker, “didn’t I give that last thousand 
dollars on the express condition that you 
wouldn’t come in again until invited?” “Why, 
yes,” returned the provost, “that was the under- 
standing. But didn’t you say ‘Come in!’ just now 
when I knocked?” They say the check this 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jans x; sor bee Se eis astiel 972: 
RA TUR Cy a Fn fee tr apeiee 

$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, te act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 37 
Milk Street. . 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
gpl} te FOSTER, Vice-President. 


ULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


———— 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New Engiand.. July 3 Commonwealth.. Aug. 13 
Merion......... pepthiess<is<s= Alle, 20 


For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co,, 77-81 State St., Boston 


Ch, Organs 


Hist & 

ASTINGS &0, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


MENEELY & CO. trina 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab, by And. Mencely, 1826, 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition *p00. 


This is the Highest Prize ever. ed to Pens, 


Educational. %, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. © 
Miss CAROLINE R, CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, 
OcropeR 1, 1902. The Principals will be at home after 
September r. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th ei Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 


time was for five thousand.— Youth’s Companion. | Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


*HURC Jans 
ed GARPETS "ie cs 
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The Upper School will open 

Dackley Ocr. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 

Minot Savage House, and Philip 

Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards; 

electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 

Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. 

Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. 2 

Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 

successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


_The Lower School opens Serv. 24 for boys between 
nine and twelve years, in Hackley Hall. Best modern 
methods of primary education, viel home life, as in the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training; 
art work, etc. / 

For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rey. Tuzopore C. WILiiams, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Rock 
RIDGE 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location, Gener- » 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific, or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athletic field. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rov. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college. Individual attention. 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
THomas H. Ecxreitpt, Head Master. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarshi 
F. B. KN. 


A SCHOOL 
S ror BOYS 


at. Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts 


Individual 
iS. _ 
PP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 


Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “®*mass""°™ 


Advantages of a cultured home. | Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. : 

litan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY yee pea tad Intros 


tors, 1336 Students from 9O Universities, 18 Foreign 
countries, and from 3% Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College . Graduates 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M, D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. : 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates one 


$25 each. Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens October 1. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


Address Dear, 


MELVILLE C. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton | 


Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE’ 


clinical and laboratory 
facilities. _Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
aa SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 
> 
Me Five hundred students 
G "3. ON ible in attendance. Elective 
“Qgcourses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
Address 


the collegiate degrees. Opens September 18, 
ING 


Dean, W. E. HUNT 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Cotrsca? esding to. the 


d f£ A.M, 

| iD wor Gvitege GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. eens September 18. Address 
Dean, \B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street, 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also called 


‘ON, 12 Somerset Street. 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice — 


| Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School : 


ef School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


atMaNU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND 


WASMINCTON ST, 
OPP, BOYLSTON ST. 


& SONS Co., [ume 


UPHOLSTERY, i 


hundred Scholarships of | 


BOSTON. _ we 


SE 


